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.: are putting large sums into their pockets; 

t They can’t help being rich the coming year. 
How to reach them will puzzle many a man. 
There is but one practical and satisfactory 

method—through the columns of the local paper. 
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* That talks to them directly and effectively. 
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‘ ; There are 1,450 local weeklies comprising the 
af Atlantic Coast Lists. 


| ae A million families reached weekly. 
One order, one electrotype does the business. 
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HOW A SPORTING MAN READS 
THE NEWSPAPERS, 
‘By “‘ Pat’’ Sheedy.* 

My first thought in connection with 
the subject of reading the daily news- 
papers is, that the sporting reporters 
prepare the most truthful articles. I 
have seen more honesty and manhood 
displayed by sporting reporters than 
by any other class of journalists. Only 
a short time ago two New York sport- 
ing reporters—Bronson and Bowers— 
were ruled off the Monmouth Park 
race track simply on account of their 
independent reports of the events that 
were taking place there. Their criti- 
cism was that the horses were not being 
run on the level, and they told the 
truth. The managers of the track 
could not call.them down. 

The same remark holds good with 
regard to the reports of prize fights. 
I have seen so much life of that kind 
that I amable to judge. Of course, 
there is a difference among honest 
men, No two men will probably see 
the same event in exactly the same 
way. But it.is on€ hundred to one 
that a prize fight is reported correctly 
in the newspapers. The accounts 
may vary a little, but not in the im- 
portant features. I consider John B. 
McCormack as the head and front of 
all the sporting writers. 

Among the weekly sporting journals 
I do not think much of the New York 
Clipper for this reason: years ago it 
used to take upon itself to decide 
points on questions arising in sporting 
life. I could show a hundred cases 
where they have decid@d the points 
both ways. There is only one way to 
decide a point : leave it to any genuine 
sporting man, not sporting ‘‘ pin- 
heads,’’ but men that will back up 
their decisions with money. If they 
are in the wrong they will thus give 
you a chance to get even. Aman like 
Al. Smith, when he decides a point, 


*Interview with Geo. J. Manson. 


NEW YORK, Ocroser 9g, 1895. 


will bet a thousand dollars that he has 
decided it right or he won’t decide it. 
No real sporting man will decide a 
point unless he is willing to back up 
his decision with money, If he will 
not bet on it he is not fit to render a 
decision. 

For a paper that treats about horses 
and horse news, Wilkes’ Spirit of the 
Zimes is an excellent weekly journal. 
All such papers are very useful to 
persons who breed horses ; they con- 
tain a lot of valuable information. 

The racing information in the daily 
newspapers is a marvel of ee: 
ness. It is so systematized and con- 
densed that you can find the records of 
the horses without any trouble. They 
have got that department down to such 
a fine point that I do not believe in 
two hundred years from now it will be 
any better.. I can pick up a daily pa- 
per and find out instantly the per- 
formances of a horse that is going to 
run to-morrow. In my opinion, this 
is beyond any other feature of news- 
paper work. 

I read three papers every day, the 
Flerala, World and Sun. In the first 
two, at the outset, I look at the news 
summaries for a general idea of the 
contents of the paper. Although the 
Sun has no regular column of this 
kind, I can find the news there quicker 
than I can in the journals that have 
the summaries. I suppose it is because 
I am used to the paper. 

One thing I read with a great deal 
of relish in the Sunday Herald is the 
sermons on the editorial page. I have 
read those sermons for years. They 
are discourses that don’t bore you to 
death. The man who writes them is 
a smart fellow and has good, sound 
sense. Whoever he is, he has a great 
admirer in me. I think it would be a 
good thing if ministers could extract 
some of the meat from those sermons 
and serve it up to their hearers. 

I do not make a practice of reading 
the sensationa! features of the news- 
papers—the divorces and the murders. 
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An important case like the Hannigan 
case I read through. [The case of a 
brother killing the betrayer of his 
sister who had died under a criminal 
operation.] I can understand how the 
wrong done his sister dwelt on his 
mind constantly since her death—the 
one thing that he was forever thinking 
about—and how he was led to kill her 
seducer. But I do not approve of his 
action. I do not think it is right to 
kill unless to save life. 

It seems to me that most of the ad- 
vertisements I see in the daily papers 
are founded on the ‘‘bunco’’ idea. 
You see an advertisement for a partner. 
“*Sure Success!” Returns Enormous!”’ 
That’s about as sensible as thinking 
you can buy twenty-dollar gold pieces 
for $8. Look out for those fellows 
who want partners, and who tell you 
that you can make $20,000 sure. 
‘*Hungry Joe’’ never played a slicker 
game than they do. The quack doc- 


tors are another set of humbug adver- 
tisers. 

I read the personal ads for the 
novelty of the thing. The sentimental 
ones where the intention is honorable, 
and where matrimony comes in at the 
end, make one smile; they almost 


make one tired. 

But there is no question about the 
value of advertising in the daily papers, 
if you can insert an advertisement in 
such a way that it will be read. The 
frauds and humbugs must find it pay 
them, because they are advertising con- 
stantly. There is no reason why 
honest men should not reap the benefit 
of the same publicity. I once got in 
a controversy on this subject with 

ohn L. Sullivan, whom I was manag- 
ing. Charles A, Dana, of the Sun, 
wrote a two-column editorial on the 
remarks I made. Sullivan said I paid 
too much attention to the newspapers. 
I told him, as his manager, I wanted 
to get him into the newspapers as often 
as I could. I told him the newspapers 
made him. Nobody knew who he was 
before the newspapers mentioned him. 
I said I would rather have two lines of 
local mention in a daily paper than a 
thousand dollars’ worth of wall paper 
with his picture on it. Who looks on 
the walls? Every one reads the news- 
papers. How many people read the 
theatrical announcements? All thea- 
ter-goers read the criticisms and the 
notices of the new plays. Those 
notices, not the advertising, decide 
whether the play is to be successful or 


not. But for general business I sup- 
pose the only way to be successful is 
to advertise. That is the great secret 
of business success. It is true that 
I have my own shoemaker and my 
own tailor and do not patronize such 
advertisers, but I am not the general 
public. 

There was an actor friend of mine 
who, some time ago, rented the Acad- 
emy of Music for the purpose of pre- 
senting a new play. At my sugges- 
sion, at the very outset, he inserted 
an advertisement in the daily papers 
that cost him, for one time, $2,300. I 
told him it would pay him. After- 
ward he told me I was iight. I said: 
‘* That is what the people want; you 
wake them up. If you had inserted a 
small, ordinary advertisement they 
would not have known you lived in 
the world.’’ He admitted to me that 
the investment had paid him. 

I think the Sunday papers are too 
big. That is from my standpoint ; 
but, if I were a newspaper man, | 
would not consider that they were big 
enough. But, among most readers, 75 
per cent of the Sunday newspaper is 
thrown away and 25 per cent is read. 
They make them big to crowd in the 
huge advertisements, but who reads 
those advertisements on Sunday? That 
is the part of the paper I promptly 
throw at the foot of the bed. 

I end as I began, by saying that the 
sporting writers do their work more 
thoroughly than any other class of 
newspaper men. That is because they 
are more practical men. Of course 
there are brighter and more scholarly 
journalists, but the sporting writers 
have a natural brightness and ability 
which comes from associating with 
men of the world. They get a sort of 
worldly education. I recall one clear- 
headed, bright writer of this sort who 
was once connected with the Sux, who 
afterward became a starter in Wash- 
ington, and who is now associate judge 
on one of the leading tracks. From 
my world, it seems to me that the 
sporting editors have more sense than 
the average newspaper man. I have 
been interviewed by young fellows 
who have come from college, and who 
looked like school boys, and I say, on 
the level, that half the time I would 
have to ‘‘kid” them. When I was 
confronted with a sporting writer who 
knew what he was talking about I 
would try and give him some informa- 
tion that would be of value to him. 
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GILLAM ON GOTHAM PAPERS. 


What Mr. Gillam said to me in 
PRINTERS’ INK the other day about 
the great value of large price, but 
small and choice circulation, has cre- 
ated a small sensation among some of 
the newspapers in New York. This 
is the sweeping statement he made : 

‘*T believe a thousand subscribers 
to the Post or Mail and Express are 
worth a great many thousand of sen- 
sational circulation. Papers of a small 
circulation in a large city are usually 
papers of a large subscription price. 
Take a penny paper of 10,000 or 20,- 
000 or 30,000 circulation, it has not 
the advertising value of a two or 
three-cent paper of very much less cir- 
culation.” 

I took occasion when dining with 
Mr. Gillam the other night to bring 
this subject up again, or rather both 
of us brought it up, and it was pretty 
thoroughly discussed. He said: 

“‘The point of it all is the process 
of natural selection. The paper of 
high price, which is almost certain to 
be also a paper of high literary grace, 
sorts out of a community the readers 
who are willing to pay well for what 
they regard as a high grade of service. 
In this case it is newspaper service. 
Now precisely the same line of reason- 
ing leads them to choose from a store 
a higher grade of goods, and they are 
usually able to do so. The readers of 
a two or three or five-cent paper may 
yet be of no better quality, no more 
earnest or better citizens than readers 
of a one-cent paper, but it is just like 
traveling on a railroad, the people who 
ride in a drawing-room car are better 
able to buy what they want than those 
who ride in the ordinary coaches. 
The patronage of twenty people of 
this class is better for a store like ours 
than the patronage of several times 
twenty of the people who stick to the 
ordinary coaches. 

‘*The other fellows respond more 
promptly, but if you can get a line of 
patronage from these parlor car people 
you may get more mone from twenty of 
them in the course of a year than from 
a hundred of the other fellows.”’ 

Mr. Gillam also spoke of the great 
value of evening papers for home cir- 
culation, saying : 

‘“‘In New York the women read 
them more than they do the morning 
papers. This is not so much so in 
Philadelphia or Boston. You can say, 
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as a rule, that the New York business 
man lives one hour further from his 
place of business, and he reads his 
morning paper going in on the train— 
his evening paper going home at night. 
In Philadelphia the tremendous service 
of carriers places the paper in your 
house by six o’clock in the morning, or 
earlier; thus a large percentage of 
Philadelphia people read their papers 
before going to business, and then 
leave the paper at home to be read by 
the rest of the family. The carrier 
system is practically unknown in New 
York, and thus it is that a great many 
of the evening papers are taken home 
and a great many of the morning 
papers are taken from home or bought 
away from home. This, of course, adds 
a great deal of value to the evening 
papers as an advertising medium. 

‘* Another reason why a paper like 
the Post has particular value is the fact 
that the more carefully edited the 
paper is the more attention is paid to 
the advertising in it. Take some of 
the cheap papers and they seem to 
hunt for advertising with a mud 
ral:e. It seems to be only a question 
with them of getting all the adver- 
tising they can get and get paid for, 
and yet keep within the law. ‘lake 
the Post or the Mail and Express ; 
they are practically as careful about 
their advertising columns as they are 
about their news columns, and this is 
a tacit indorsement of their advertis- 
ing. Really a paper of that character 
is read for the excellence of its literary 
contents and its misceliany as well as 
its news, and it is read carefully and 
looked all through, and that is why I 
say that I would not pay extra for po- 
sition in a paper of that kind. 

EXCEPTIONS TO HIS RULE, 

But what I say does not go against 
all one-cent papers. Take the Phila- 
delphia Record. It could be made no 
better on its line in the days when I 
was with it. It was earnest, honest, 
right up to date on its lines; but the 
purchasing power and the purchasing 
inclination of a two or three-cent news- 
paper constituency would unquestion- 
ably be better, reader for reader or hun- 
dred readers for hundred readers, than 
the purchasing constituency of any 
one-cent paper. 

‘“*The New York Press, for instance, 
is unusually good on its lines—fully as 
goed as the Xecord. They are perfect 
papers as far as they claim to go, but 
that is mainly in the news way. But 
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the two or three-cent papers go a great 
deal further in special directions. They 
charge more and they give more That 
is why I say plenty of the readers of a 
paper like the Post are worth to the 
average advertiser several times the 
number of readers of most papers of a 
cheaper grade. There is very little 
waste timber among their readers. The 
name of such a paper with its readers 
is a household word, its doctrines 
law, its indorsement a guarantee. 
BRYANT’S ‘‘ POST.”’ 

‘*Take the way Bryant built up the 
Post. No matter what part of the paper 
you turn to you will find something in- 
teresting everywhere. Not sensational, 
wishy-washy matter. You will find 
that the /’0s¢ reader will look all through 
his paper, so will the 777éune reader, 
the 7zmes reader, and so with the A/ai/ 
and Express reader. In a paper like 
the Press you have people who read it 
over carefully, though they do not come 
to those deep chunks of literary sirloin. 
It does not belong to the class of sen- 
sational one-cent papers—a paper the 
same as the Jowrna/ used to be. The 
Journal isn’t so to-day. Joe McLean 
is making a cracking good paper of it. 

ABOUT THE ‘‘ PRESS.” 


Tt is all a question of editorial 


management, The spirit and genius 
of editorial ability is reflected in the 
paper itself. If the people in charge 
are high-toned, straightforward, they 
will make that kind of a paper. That 
isatruism. Why not? On the lines 
they follow they couldn’t make the 
Press a better paper for money, and 
those lines are a good, honest, straight- 
forward, lifting paper. 

“The Press.is just as clean and as 
carefully edited as any two or three- 
cent paper I know. It spares no rea- 
sonable expense on its news depart- 
_ment or its editorial, and it edits its 
advertising columns as carefully as it 
does its news columns. It is the right 
kind of a paper to go into any family 
in New York or Philadelphia, or any- 
where else, and it is this going into the 
families, into the home, the being read 
by the women, that makes the Press 
valuable to us. I would say that there 
isn’t anything in the line of frothy cir- 
culation in the Press The New York 
Press is among the best papers I 
know.” 

‘* How about the World ?” 

‘Well, the World is a good paper— 
marvelous circulation, simply marvel- 


ous; especially the Zvening World. 
If only one out of four of the World 
readers counted, still you would get an 
amazing circulation.’’ 

‘* What do you think of the Sam ?’’ 

HIS IDEA OF THE ‘‘SUN.”’ 

‘*The Sun is the one paper I read. 
The morning Suz is the most virile, 
the most ably edited, the most forceful 
paper printed in the English language. 
Whether you can agree with the Sux 
or not in its opinions or its policy you 
must admit that it has an editorial 
page that you cannot read without 
pleasure and profit if you admire a 
masterly handling of the English Jan- 
guage and a bold, audacious treatment 
of a passionate subject and the dishing 
up of things with that crispness and 
utter absence of the feeling that the 
sources are fixed, no matter what the 
sources may be. There is that straight- 
forwardness about it, that pith, that 
point, which no other paper succeeds 
in even approaching. I think that is 
about what the average man of sense 
believes about the Sum. Gosh, that 
man Dana! He has stamped his char- 
acter and policy from the press-room 
to the composing-room ; that man Dana 
shines right through the paper.’’ 

‘*What do you think of it from an 
advertising point of view ?”’ 

“*T think the morning Sw is a great 
paper for the men.”’ 

** How about the women ?”’ 

‘*The Evening Sun reaches a good 
many women.” 

‘* How about the Hera/d?"’ 

“Its foreign news service is simply 
unapproached,”’ 

ADDISON ARCHER, 
oo; 
BOMBAST, 

We have frequently had occasion to deplore 
the use of bombastic ideas and language in 
advertisements. It is to be sincerely re- 
gretted that Siventioing writers indulge in 
the use of expressions that are either inno- 
cent exaggerations, formulated for effect, or 
else deliberate misstatements, for the purpose 
of 7. and deceiving the credulous. 
The most deplorable use of bombastic lan- 
guage is to be found in our daily press. Each 
noticeable feat performed is a magnificent 
triumph of journalism. It is probably from 
close association with the news-writer that 
the advertising man has become afflicted with 
the bombastic habit. Drop it! If you have 
faith in the article you offer, if you can 
honestly indorse the price you ask for it, why 
indulge in hyperbole? It displeases, if not 
disgusts, the intelligent ; it creates a false 
impression upon the ignorant. The former 
laughs or sneers at your offer; the latter, 
building a fictitious hope upon your words, is 
angered when the article fails to satisfy his 
ingenuous expectations.— 7he Haberdasher. 
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Telegram, 


RICHMOND, IND. 
> 


The Only Morning Paper 


Has absorbed the Daily and Weekly INDEPENDENT, 
making it the leading newspaper in Eastern Indiana. 
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Daily Telegram 


Circulation largest of any paper in Eastern In- 
diana. Old, reliable, solid, substantial, progress- 
ive and modern, It brings returns. 
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The Weekly Telegram 


Has absorbed the Weekly Independent and 
possesses the largest weekly circulation in the 
Sixth Congressional District. Is old, reliable, 
solid, substantial, progressive and modern. It 
brings returns. Greatest family weekly news- 
paper in Eastern Indiana. 
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The Sunday Morning Telegram 


The largest Sunday Circulation in the city. Re- 
liable, solid, substantial, progressive and modern. 
It brings returns. Send for advertising rates. 
General advertisers cannot afford to stay out of 
THE TELEGRAM. 
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PUBLISHED BY 


GARVER BROTHERS. 
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Tc 28,000 people daily. 
THE DENVER TIMES 


DOES 


To 30,000 people weekly 
through the 


DENVER WEEKLY TIMES-SUN. 


TWINS 


The most vigorous in Western 
Newspaperdom. 


RATES AND INFORMATION FROM 


A. FRANK RICHARDSON, 


Tribune Building, New York. 
Chamber of Commerce Buildiog, Chicage. 


S&S. F. SEYMOUR, DEL. 
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“He As Has, Gits!” 


The text from which all of my sermons 
on inks are written is “To him that hath, 
shall be given.” 

The printer that has the cash to pay for 
his ink shall be given the ink at the cash 
price, but those who have not the money in 
hand are compelled to go to my competitors 
and pay from 50 to 80 per cent more, and for 
inferior goods, too. 

The inks I sell are the very best ever 
made on this earth. 

It isn’t a question of capital or honesty 
with me. 

The job printer in the small town can 
buy from me on the same terms and at the 
same price that the large city printer can. 

My prices are uniform. My terms cash 
with the order. 

I never ship the ink till I have the cash 
in my fist. 

I employ ro agents. 

I keep no books. 

Send for one of my price lists. 


ADDRESS 


PRINTERS INK JONSON, 8 SPRUCE ST., NEW YORK. 
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I’M NOT IN IT! 
WHY ? 
BECAUSE I GET CASH WITH THE ORDER! 


Penfield Bros., of Asbury Park, N.J., publishers of Peterson’s 
Magazine, Arthur's Magazine, the Daily Press, and the Medical 
and Surgical Reporter, recently failed, and among the list of 
creditors I find five dealers in Printing Inks who had been 
doing business with them, and who will have to whistle for their 
money : 





The Ault & Wiborg Co., of Cincinnati, . - - $456.85 
The W. D. Wilson P’t’g Ink Co., L’t'd, of New York, 276.40 
F. E. Okie & Co., of Philadelphia, - « . s 125.00 
J. Harper Bonnell Co., of New York, ~ ‘ 28.25 
Fr. B. Levey Co., of New York, - - - - 25 00 

Total, - - - $o11.50 


The cost of labor and postage in sending invoices, monthly 
statements, and frequent requests for settlements, never ap- 
pears in a list of creditors, but they amount to a large item, and 
are added to the cost price of the ink. All these losses must 
be met by some one, and the printer who is willing to pay 
double prices to secure credit is the one who is relied upon to 
fillthe gap. My system of securing cash with the order does 
not procure for me as large sales as some of my competitors 
make, but I feel happy in knowing that my name will never 
appear in a creditors’ list. Every ounce of my ink is always 
paid for, before it leaves my establishment. My customers pay 
for what they order and no more, and are not expected to con- 
tribute towards the bad debts contracted by others. 

I have no invoices or monthly statements to send. I need no 
books. I have no agents. I have norisks. If the cash does 
not accompany the order I hold on to the ink. These are some 
of the reasons why hcan sell the Best Inks in the World at from 
50 to 80 per cent lower than my competitors. My inks are 
guaranteed to be the best that money can buy, and if not found 
as represented, I buy them back again. 

Try me on a smail order ! 


Address (always with check), 


PRINTERS INK JONSON, 8 SPRUCE STREET, NEW YORK. 
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PAPERS THAT PLEASE, PAY. _— - 

. - 

= Prosperous farmers and their families are de- 

- sirable customers. They are worth talking - 

a to. You can reach 165,000 families through S 

ee > 

= Farm NEws—a paper that pleases and pays. - 

2 According to RowELI—and tiga daca Cd 

@ ihe knows—there are only 10 Forms close on the zoth == 

@® wmonthly papers in all Amer- er TI => 

@ ica which have so high a cir- © — a 

@ culation. Can you afford to are right. > 

@ stay out? fe Ss 

FARM NEWS, = 

= SPRINGFIELD, OHIO. ~& 
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PAPERS THAT PLEASE, PAY. 





Womankind. 
Every number of WoMANKIND grows better. 
Every number brings more _ subscribers, 
more advertising and better results to ad- 

__-vertisers. 

Why? 
Because it’s the kind of a paper the busy 
housewife and the mother wants. It appeals 
to people in a peculiar way. 

It Pays Advertisers. 


SeSeeeoeoese @ 


The Hosterman Publishing Co., 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO. 











The great Thanksgiving Number will close October 15. Get 
in it and have reason for thankfulness. 
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Our rule is to give advertisers the 


very best service. We can do this 


because 


The Chicago Dispatch 


is read by all classes of people and 
it covers its territory in the most 
thorough manner. 

But if you don’t want all the 
people in and about Chicago to 


read your “ad” don’t put it in 


.The Chicago Dispatch.. 


If you do they are bound to see it. 
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DG TOOLS 


are good things if you know how to handle 
them. The sharper they are the better they 
are 





and the more dangerous. 

Advertising is the keenest kind of an 
edge-tool. It is all edges to the inexperi- 
enced handler. 

Get it by the right handle and you can 
carve your name on the tablets of success. 

The right handle is the best advertising 
agency. 

Write to us about it. 


THE GEO. P. ROWELL ADVERTISING CO., 


10 Spruce Street, New York. 
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FRATERNAL AND MISCELLANE- 
OUS SOCIETIES AND ORGAN- 
IZATIONS. 


These numerous bodies, for conven- 
ence, are grouped below in alpha- 
etical order, and following each one 

given the number of newspapers in 
class, with a complete list of all 
rated in the American Newspaper Di- 
for 1895 with a circulation 


rectory 


each issue of more than 2,000 copies. 


All the circulation ratings to which an 
isterisk is prefixed are guaranteed by 
e Director, to be absolutely correct. 
not so marked are not guaran- 
d. Their publishers making no 
efinite report, they appear in the Di- 
tory with an estimated rating ex- 
ressed by letters indicating that they 
e believed to have the minimum cir- 
ation for which the letters stand. 
1 the following lists the minimum fig- 
res are substituted for the letters. 


[hos 


AMERICAN MECHANICS, 
\ benevolent order with associa- 
ns in all parts of the Union. 
Weekly, 1 ;semi-monthly, 1 ; monthly, 
j—otal, 6 
Weekly. 
g, Pa.......American, *3,038 
Monthly. 


ladelphia, Pa....Am. Mechanics’ 
Advocate, 2,250 


ANARCHISTS. 


Weekly, e'¢ bi-weekly, I; semi- 
monthly, 1—total, 3. 
Weekly. 
New York, N. Y....Freiheit, 40m 


ANCIENT ORDFR OF FORESTERS. 
\ beneficiary order with over 100,- 
ooo members. Yearly payments to 
embers amount to nearly half a mill- 
m dollars. Semi-monthly, 1; monthly, 
4—total, 5. The only one with over 
2,000 circulation is: 
Monthly. 
Brantford, Ont...../ Ancient Forester, *13,925 
ANCIENT ORDER 
\ benevolent association with a 
embership of about 350,000. Claims 
be the oldest and strongest. Upon 
e death of a member his heirs are 
iid $2,000. Weekly, 1; semi-month- 
1; monthly, 24—total, 26. 


UNITED WORKMEN. 


Weekly. 
Paul, Minn......A.O.U.W Guide, *9,460 
Monthiies, 
wi, Ti a ctishem ie Anchor & Shield, *20,0« 
san Francisco, Cal.Pac. St. Watch 
man, *19,200 
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Seward, Neb........ Workman, *17,855 
Minneapolis, Kan..Workman, 17,500 
Cedar Falls, la..... Loyal Workman, *10,004 

Milwaukee, Wis..../ A. O. U. W. Ad- 
vocate, *7,500 

Detroit, Mich......A.O. U. W. Her 
ald, *5,733 
Helena, Mont .-.»Workman, *4,500 

Denver, Col .. A.O. U. W. Rec 
rd, 300 

Meadville, Pa ...Keystone Work 
man, 4,000 

Salt Lake City, U..Rocky Mt.Work- 
man, *3,200 

Nashville, Tenn....A.O.U.W. Mes 
senger ,500 
St. Louis, Mo.. Overseer, 25 

Bufta V.ccccee 4.0. U. W Re 
view, 9250 

Canadian Work- 
man, 2,25 


ARMY AND NAVY. 
Weekly, 6 ; semi-monthly, 1 ; month- 
y, 9; quarterly, 4—total, 20. 
Weeklies, 
Washington, D.C..Army and Navy 
Register, *7,000 


New York, N. Y Army and Navy 
Journal, *4,000 
Chicago, Ill ..Military News, 2,250 

Monthlies, 

Nashville, Tenn....Confederate Vet- 
erans, *10,250 

Albany, N. ¥ Drafted Men’s 
Advocate, 4,000 
Philadelphia, Pa United Service, 2,250 

CHOSEN FRIENDS, 
Monthly, 2. 

San Fran , Cal..Seven Links, *2,000 

COLLEGE FRATERNITIES. 


Semi-monthly, 1 
monthly, 4; quarterly, 9g—total, 18. 
No one is credited with as much as 
2,000 circulation, and three only with 


as much as 1,000, viz. 


monthly, 4;  bi- 


Columbus, Ohi -Scroll of Phi Delta 
Iheta, bi-mo., *1,500 
Cambridge, Mass...Rainbow of the 
Delta Tau Del- 
ta, quarterly, *1,200 


Philadelphia, Pa...Delta psilon 


Magazine, mo., *1,100 


FIREMIN. 
;semi-monthly, i—total, 4. 
Weeklies, 
New York, N. Y...Fire and Water, 


Firemen’s Herald, 


Wee kly, 3 


2,250 
2,250 


FR! E MASONRY. 

Claims to be the oldest secret society 
organization in existence. It has the 
largest membership of any. 

Weekly, 6 ; semi-monthly, 1 ; month- 


ly, 27; quarterly, 2—total, 36. 
Weekly. 

Detroit, Mich......American Tyler, *7,000 

Oniest FS. cs sce Orphan's Friend, *2,800 


( 
Philadelphia, Pa... Keystone, *2,250 
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16 
Semi-Monthly. 

Louisville, Ky...... Masonic Home 

Journal, 12,500 

Monthlies, 

Bloomington, Ill.... Freemason, 4,000 
Chicago, Ill........ Voice of Masonry, 4,000 
St. Paul, Minn..... Masonic Record, 4,000 
Portland, Me....... Masonic ee #3,00 
Little Rock, Ark...Masonic Trowel, *2,805 
Birmingham, Ala... Masonic Guide, *2,500 


San Francisco, Cal. Trestle Board, 
Indianapolis, ind... Masonic Adv., 








St. Louis, Mo...... Constitution, 
Milwaukee, Wis....Masonic Tidings, 2,250 
Toronto, Ont....... Freemason, 2,250 


GRAND ARMY OF THE REPUBLIC. 
Has over 400,000 members—all 
soldiers, during the rebellion, in the 
United States army. 
Weeklies, 2; bi-weeklies, 3 ; semi- 
monthlies, 2; monthlies, 8—total, 15. 
Weeklies, 


Washington, D. C..National Tribune, 75,000 
Kansas City, Mo...Western Veteran, *4,000 


Bi- Weeklies. 

Des Moines, lowa..G. A. Advocate, *5,280 
Gouverneur, N. Y..G. A. Journal, *4,500 
Monthlies. 

New York, N. Y...Home & Country, 20,000 
Boston, Mass...... G. A. Record, 4,000 
New York, N. Y...G. A. Gazette, 4,000 

Sturgis, Mich...... Cooper's Coffee 
Cooler, *3,000 


IMPROVED ORDER OF RED MEN. 
Weekly, 1; semi-monthly,1 ; month- 
lies, 6—total, 8. 
Semi-Monthly. 
Marblehead, Mass..Wampum Belt, 4,000 


KNIGHTS OF HONOR, 
Monthly, 1. 
Boston, Mass.......Knights of Honor 
Reporter, *40,000 


KNIGHTS OF LABOR, 
Weekly, 5. 


Philadelphia, Pa.. , of K of L., 17,500 
Chicago, Ill........ ights of Labor, *15,500 


KNIGHTS OF PYTHIAS. 

‘* Disseminates the great principles 
of friendship, charity and benevo- 
lence."’ The Knights number over 
30,000, 

Weeklies, 3; semi-monthly, 1; 
monthly, 28—total, 32. 

Weekly. 
Omaha, Neb.......Knights’ Jewel, 2,250 
Monthliies, 
Indianapolis, Ind...Pythian Journal, 4,000 
Ft. Madison, lowa..Knights’ Sword 


and Helmet, 4,000 
Chicago, Ill........ Pythian Tribune, 2,250 
Minneapolis, Minn.Sprig of Myrtle, 2,250 
St. Louis, Mo..... - Pythian Voice, 2,250 


Rochester, N. Y....Pythian Knight, 2,250 
Seattle, Wash...... Pythian Herald, 2,250 
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LABOR UNIONS. 


Daily, 1; weekly, 12; semi-monthly, 
1; monthly, 7—total, 21. 


Daily. 
Chicago, Ill........Denni Hlasatel, *6,000 
Weeklies. 

Chicago, Ill........ Builder & Trader, 7,500 
New York, N. Y....Union Printer, 4,000 
Lancaster, Pa...... Labor Leader, 4,000 
Indianapolis, Ind...Labor Signal, 2,250 

New York, N. Y....Deut. Am. Baeck- 
er Zeitung, 2,250 
Pittsburg, Pa....... Commoner, 2,250 

Semi-‘Mionthly. 

Indianapolis, Ind...T y po graphical 

. Journal, *9,500 
Monthiies, 

Philadelphia, Pa...Carpenter, 17,500 
Lyons, Kan........ Weavers’ Herald,*10,718 
Baltimore, Md...... Painters’ Journal, 7,500 
New York, N. Y....Tailor, 7,500 

Concord, N. H.....Granite Cutters 
Journal, 2,250 


New York, N. Y....Painter’s Magazine, 2,250 
ODD FELLOWSHIP. 
Membership estimated at 1,000,000. 
Weekly, 5; semi-monthly, 7; monthly, 
23—total, 35. 


Weeklies. 
Buffalo, N. Y....... Nat. Odd-Fellow, 4,000 
Toronto, Ont....... Dominion Odd- 
Fellow, 4,000 
New York, N. Y....Der Fuehrer, 2,250 
Semi Monthlies. 
Topeka, Kan....... W’st’n Odd-Fellow, 7,500 
Maxwell, Ia........ Odd-Fellow, #3,000 
Owosso, Mich...... Odd-Fellow, *2,750 
Springfield, Ill..... Odd-Fellow’s 
Herald, 2,250 
Monthlies, 
St. Paul, Minn......N. W. Odd-Fel- 
low Review, *15,500 
Portiand, Me....... Odd-Fellow’s 
Register, 4,000 


Columbus, Ohio.... Bundle of Sticks, *2,800 
Indianapolis, Ind...Odd-Fellows’ 


Talisman, 2,250 
Seattle, Wash...... Odd-Fellow, *2,250 
_ PATRONS OF HUSBANDRY. 


Weekly, 4. 
Cincinnati, Ohio....Am. Grange Bul- 
letin, y 
Boston, Mass....... Our Grange Home, 2,25 
Providence, R. I....Pomona Herald, 2,25 


PATRONS OF INDUSTRY. 
Weekly, 2; monthly, 1; all in Canada. 
Weekly. 
Toronteo, Ont.......Ca.Farmer’s Sun, *20,000 


Monthly. 


Owen Sound, Ont..Canadian Patron, 2,250 





RAILWAY EMPLOYEES. 
Weekly, 2; semi-monthly, 2; month- 
ly, 9—total, 13. 


Semi-Monthly. 
Vinton, Iowa....... Railway Tele- 
gtapher, 12,500 
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Monthly. 


Galesburg, Ill 


Terre Haute Ind.. 


Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 








Railroad Train- 


men’s Journal, 


. Locomotive Fire- 


20,0K« 


men’s Magazine, 20,000 


Railway Con- 
ductor, 


20,000 


Cleveland, Ohio....Brotherhood ot 
Locomotive En-§ 
gineer's J’nal, 20,00 
Railway Agent, 7,500 
St. Louis, Mo...... Foremen’s Ad 
vance Advocate, *4,641 
Chicago, Ill........ Roadmaster, * 4,500 
Newark, N. J Railroad Em- 
ployee 2,250 
ROYAL ARCANUM. 
Membership 150,000. Monthly, 
Detroit, Mich...... Crown, 7,500 
Winchester Mass..Royal Arcanum 
Guide, ,000 
Wooster, O......... Royal Arcanum 
Journal, 4,000 
New York, N. Y....Arcanumite, 2,250 
SOCIALISTS. 
Daily, 2; weekly, 7—total, « 
Dailies. 

Chicago, Ill........Arbeiter Zeitung, 4,000 
Milwaukee, Wis....Vorwaerts, 2,250 
Weeklies, 

Chicago, Ill. ....... Die Fackel, 12,500 

Vorbote, 4,000 


SONS OF 


Branch of Gran 
Chicago, Ill........ 


WOMAN'S RELIEF 


Auxiliary to th 
weekly, 


Des Moines, Ia..... ; 


MISCELLAN} 
Weekly, 11; 
monthly, 10; mo 
ly, 2; quarterly, 
We 

New York, N. Y.. 
Marshalltown, Ia.. 


Chicago, Ill 


New York, N. Y.. 
Cincinnati, Ohio.... 


Memphis, Tenn.... 


VETERANS. 
d Army. 


— es Veterans’ 
. Reveille, 


CORPS. 


e Grand 


A. 


and 


Advocate 
Woman's 


Army. 


Monthly, 2 


4,000 


R. C. Magazine, *5,280 


OUS SOCIETIES. 


bi-weekly, 1; 
nthly, 88 ; 
12—total, 124. 
eklies. 


.Am. Economist, 


— State Tra- 

Jonuel of the 
Am. Medicai 
Association, 


. Vereingte Staaten 


Orden, 
Merchant Senti- 
nel, 
So. Commerce, 


Semi-™Monthlies. 


New York, N. ¥ 


Watertown, N. Y... 
Philadelphia, Pa... 


. Adv. 


and Family 
Guardian, 


Lodge Record, 


.Camp News, 


Monthliies, 


Springfield, Ill.... 
Port Huron, Mich.. 


M odern Wood- 
man, 

Bee Hive, 

Maccabee, 


semi- 
bi-month- 


4,000 
*4,000 


4,000 
2,250 


,000 


*2,500 


2,250 


42,000 
40,000 
40,000 
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New York, N. Y...St. Andrew’s 

Cross, *20,000 
Chicago, Ill....... pindependent For- 

ester, *17,500 
New York, N. Y...Our Animal 

Friends, 17,500 
Philadelphia, Pa....Carpenter, 17,500 
Boston, Mass......./ Am. Legion of 


Honor Journal, *15,840 








Philadelphia, Pa...Sexennial Lever, *12,000 
St Louis, Mo....../ Altruist, *10,000 
Waterloo, lowa Workman, *9,000 
Flint, Mich........ United Friends 
Echo, *8 000 
3rooklyn, N. Y....Record of the 
Cc. B. L., *8,000 
Boston, Mass...... Golden Cross 
Journal, *7,500 
New York, N. Y... Menorah, 7,500 
Silver Cross, 7,500 
Philadelphia, Pa...Knights of the 
Golden Eagle, 7,500 
Washington, D. C..Good Government, *7,183 
Denver, Col....... Pacific Woodman *7,000 
Detroit, Mich......Fraternal Index, *5,250 
Des Moines, lowa.. Legion of Honor 
Herald, 4,000 
Lawrence, Kan.....Select Friend, *4,000 
Philadelphia, Pa...Food, Home and 
Garden, 4,000 
Welland, Ont...... Home Circle 
Leader, 4,000 
New York, N. Y...New Amsterdam 
Gazette, 3,500 
Philadelphia, Pa... Recorder, *3,383 
Folton, Kan....... Fraternal Aid, *3,210 
Salt Lake City, Utah. Young Woman's 
Journal, *3,000 
Ft. Wayne, Ind.....C. K. of A. Bul- 
letin, ~—— 0 
Chicawo, Fl... Retail Clerks’ N 
tional Advocate, 2,250 
Boston, Mass....... Girls’ Friendly 
Magazine, 2,250 
St. Louis, Mo... Electric al Worker, > 
New York, N. Y...Sailors’ Magazine, 2,250 
Poughkeepsie, hf nited Friends’ 
Journs al, 2.250 
Philadelphia, Pa... Millers’ Re view, 2,250 
Nat. Ret Jeweler, 2,250 
St. George’s Jour., *2,250 
Toronto, Ont....... Independent For- 
ester, 2,250 
Springdale, Me.....N.E.O.P. Journal, *2,160 
Bi-Monthly. 
Philadelphia, Pa... Forest Leaves, *2,50> 
PROMPINESS PAYS 
Promptness in business always pays. No 


house ever became unpopular fron a custom 
of filling its orders with dispatch. Prompt- 
ness is always noticed and favorably com- 
mented upon by the customer, who always 
fully realizes the importance of his own order 
and does not pause to think that it is one of 
hundreds, or perhaps thousands, received vy 
this jobber. The purchaser wants his goods 
at once as a general thing, and regards the 
celerity with which they are delivered as an 
evidence of the esteem in which he is held by 
the jobber. If delivery is delayed he is apt 
to regardtt as a slight and is sure to become 
dissatisfied. Promptness in business always 
pays. — The Bookkeeper. 
toe 

Tue chump with lots of “ 

Who plays at “ biz” 


mon,” 
for fun 


Can keep the musty ducats in his drawer. 
But the man that wins the trade 
Will find his money's made 

By investing with the printer, more and more, 
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vA d=smiths 











Every ad-smith intending to make an effort to secure the prize vase offered 


for the advertisement worded and displayed to best serve tne purposes of 
pia) 


attracting subscribers to PRINTERS’ INK, a Journal for Advertisers, should 
send in his name and address, and a pamphlet which tells the whole story of 
the proposed competition will be forwarded to him by return mail. Address 


all communications simply Pxinrers’ INK, New York. 
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THE PRIZE ADVERTISEMENT 


TENTH WEEK, 
In the tenth week of the competi- 
tion for the PRINTERS’ INK Vase, forty 


advertisements were received in time 
for consideration and report in this 
issue of PRINTERS’ INK. Of all these 


the one here reproduced is thought to 
be the best : 












How Money Spent 
For Advertising : 


_ Can be made a profitable 
is the object lesson taught by 


Printers’ Ink, 


the weckly journal, the best manual for 
advertisers on this Bright thoughts 
and timely hints from the most experi- 
enced minds of practical advertisers and 
specialists of successiu) publicity give the 
paper a value far beyond its price. It «5 
unexcelled by any other publication. 

If you are interested in advertising to 
any extent, subscribe for it NOW at $2.00 
per year, for any ea of time you like 
to ~ ey $10.00 pay for FIVE VEARS 

NO After Cte 31st, 1895 a sub- 
scription wou be at cost you FIVE DOLLARS 

NE YE 
Write for ine Samples to 


PRINTERS’ INK, 
10 Spruce St , New York. 
y ritten by Chas. J. Zingg. 


investment 


This advertisement was written by 
Mr. Chas. J. Zingg, of Farmington, 


Me., and appeared in the Phillips 
Phonograph,’ of Farmington, Me., of 
Sept. 27. 

Mr. Zingg has the enviable dis- 


tinction, possessed by no other com- 
peting ad writer, of carrying away the 
five year subscription two times, win- 
ning it the first week of the competi- 
tion, in addition to this week. 

The selection of the winning ad this 


of any 
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week was probably the most difficult 
thus far. 


Many of the ads 





May | Speak With 
You a Minute? 
You are not im busivess for 












t ow want your busicess to 

increase ? 

Yoa. 

You have a good stock, fair 
accommodating assist- 



























ments expected by your pa- 
trons? 

You 

Does everybody in town know 
your place and just what you 
keep in it? 

>. 

read the new 

don't they? — 

Yes. 1 gues #0 ¢ 

Then if you tel) them through 

‘our advertisements, they 
dbould know. shouldn't they? 

yee 

There are some advertise 
Mente more bappily constructed 
and do more good in sellin, 
goods than others. aren’t there 

You 

That's the kind you want? 

Yee indeed 

Then hints as to constructing 
just sucb advertusemeots would 
be of mucd service to you’? 


les 

Theo there's bat one 
more to say to you— 
Pawrers'lvx Thepeoplewho 
publsb that journal, the men 
whe write for it, all who are 


of Advertising. All 
writers are ite pupils. 
nome] weekly—averages 


al i Pull every 
issue, Ss an 


practical He = 
kind you'll ueed for strong, pay- 
ing advertisements. 

jebecribe Bow for A 
U you walt caw the Gre 
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submitted were meritorious. By con- 
stant sifting and throwing out, the pile 
at length reduced itself to three, 
among whom the victory lay. These 
three were the ad of Mr. Zingg, the 
ad of Mr. Neumann and that of Mr. 
Trueman. After full consideration 
it was decided that Mr. Zingg’s ad 
was best. It occupied 24% x5% inches 


in the newspaper. 








tion at the head of it, which spoils it 
completely, since the picture has little 
if any connection with the subject mat- 
ter of the ad, and is besides of so 
peculiar a character that the first im- 
pression one gets of it is that nonde- 
script insects are crawling over it. 
Otherwise, the ad is a good example 
of an ad in what might be termed the 
catechism style. It is a well-known 
fact that questions are 
more apt to make people 








safe into port. 


SKILLFUL SAILING 


has brought many an unseaworthy bark 
Advertising knowledge 


think than mere state- 
ments, and an ad founded 
on this assumption, while 
not necessarily a good 
one on account of the 
fact, has an excellent 
foundation for a good 
ad. 
The ad of Mr.Solomon 
Neumann, of San Ber- 
nardino, Cal., Skillful 
Sailing, is here repro- 
duced as closely follow- 
ing in merit the winning 
ad. It was published in 
the San Bernardino 
Times-/ndex of Sept. 13. 
Mr. Neumann had pre- 
viously sent in the best 


eee 


















a 
Bo ~~ 


skillfully directed has not only saved 
many a business venture trom disaster, 
but landed it on the highway of success. 
Beginners in publicity seeking, should 
follow in the ips of the eful 
veterans, tor these swear by and stay 


WITH 





the “LITTLE SCHOOLMASTER” m and 
the authority on the Art of Advertising, 
the subscription price of which will be 
$5.00 per year after December 31, 1895, 
but can be had now for $2.00 for one 
year, or $10.00 for five years by sending 
to GEO. P. ROWELL & CO., 10 Spruce 
Street, New York. .. Sample copy free 
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ad for the fourth week. 
In the original form the 
ad occupied 4'%x8 
inches. It is notable for 
its delicate conception 
of artistic effects, hardly 
to be expected from the 
sturdy West which Mr. 
Neumann has so worth- 
ily represented in this 
competition. Mr. Neu- 
mann is the only writer 
in his section of the 
country who has won the 
weekly prize, which is 
certainly a distinction in 
itself, when we consider 
that skillful ad writers 
are as common on the 
Pacific Slope as any- 
where else. 

Three hundred and 
thirty-four ads have been 





Mr. W. C. Trueman, of Philadel- 
phia, sent in the ad May I Speak With 
You A Moment, which is also repro- 
duced. In the original, this ad occu- 
pied 24x101¢ inches. It is certainly 
an origina! and effective ad, and but 
for one very prominent failing might 
have been awarded the prize. That 
failing is the existence of the illustra- 


received since the beginning of the 
competition, illustrating how firm a 
hold the idea of the Vase has taken 
on the minds of ad writers. The 
ads come from every imaginable lo- 
cality in the United States and Canada. 
One from England has been entered, 
and was of fair quality. 

The unsuccessful competitors each 
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received a coupon good for a year’s 
subscription to PRINTERS’ INK, and 
must be satisfied with this very moder- 
ate compensation fortheir efforts. Each 
one, however, may find satisfaction in 
knowing that, although he failed to take 
first place this week, nearly a dozen 
more opportunities are open to him, if 
he chooses to repeat the effort. In most 
cases thus far, the competitor who has 
won each week has not succeeded with 
his first effort. 

Che advertisement that will win the 
Vase will necessarily be a superlatively 
good one. But this should deter no 
one from making the attempt. No 
man can tell what he can do till he 
tries, and, in all probability, the Vase 
wi'l be won by a competitor who is not 
a professional ad writer. 


ee — 
LIFE INSURANCE, 


I believe it is a readily-accepted 
statement in these days of active com- 
petition that not one man out of one 
hundred applies for a life insurance 
policy by a direct application at the 
company’s office in which he desires to 
insure himself. And it seems to be 
the unalterable opinion of the leading 
life insurance companies, judging from 
the attitude they have for a long time 
maintained, that this ratio cannot be 
reduced by advertising. In support of 
this attitude I heard the statement, the 
other day, that an insurance company 
had been recently organized in this 
city which advertised generally, ‘‘ No 
commissions to agents. Insurance at 
cost,” the plan being to invest the 
agent’s commission in advertising, so 
as to attract the attention and secure 
the patronage of the general public. 
It was also stated that for the first six 
months so few applications were re- 
ceived by this company that a return 
to the old method was inevitable, and 
the company stopped its advertising 
and put a force of agents into the field. 
The general idea among the big life 
insurance companies appears to be that 
they can only appropriate the means 
for general advertising out of the sur- 
plus at the imminent risk of reducing 
dividends. Can any one doubt that 
this is a very one-sided view to take of 
the matter? It seems to be based en- 
tirely upon the confidence placed in 
the solicitor, whose commissions, it is 
stated, are so liberal in these days that 
an advertising appropriation is consid- 
ered out of the question, 


It is a well-known fact that the ma- 
jority of the companies depend largely 
upon new business that is written from 
year to year for their prosperity, 
their ability to pay expenses and div- 
idends and show a generally prosperous 
condition at the end of the year. The 
commissions being heavy, nothing is 
left for advertising. This is the way 
the question has been looked at for the 
past twenty years by all the leading 
companies. But this view does not 
end the question of life insurance ad- 
vertising. 

If the agent recei es half, or, as in 
some cases, nearly tue whole of the 
first premium why can he not be stim- 
ulated, indeed arranged with, to go in 
for himself, pending the arrival of 
that company which will take the ini- 
tiative in advertising directly? The 
interest of the company and the agent 
is indeed one, and there is no company 
in the United States that would not 
grab at the publicity of printers’ ink 
if it believed it could afford it. One 
well-known general agent, Phelps, of 
Boston, has made a practice for sev- 
eral years of advertising in the daily 
papers of the Hub. His success with 
this advertising is matter of much con- 
gratulatory comment in life insurance 
His ad talk was lately col- 
lected and published in book form. 
Here is an e- ample for other general 
agents to foilow. ‘that they will be 
stimulated by the circulation of Mr. 
Phelps’ little brochure there is nodoubt. 
jut the day is not far distant when 
some one of the great companies, 
stimulated by the success which has 
waited upon advertising in every other 
field of business endeavor, will step 
forth and inaugurate a campaign of its 
own in general advertising. 

All that is needed is the courage to 
begin. This, once acquired, the ad- 
vertising will carry itself along by the 
impetus of results. It certainly is not 
a safe thing on the part of insurance 
companies to decry advertising that 
has never been tried with any hearti- 
ness, nor executed with any skill. 
Where the will exists, the actuary can 
easily find the way, and, in combination 
with the ad writer, inaugurate a cam- 
paign that should ceriainly prove 
profitable. A. G. PHILLIPs, 


circ les. 


-_- 


THe question as to whether newspaper ad- 
vertising pays or not is no longer au issue 
among progressive merchants. It has long 
since been settled in the affirmative.—Stoves 


and Hardware Reporter. 
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’  § More Circulation 
t A 
| And Less Than Half 
iz ; 
) 4 Their Rate. 
im 
The circulation of the Washington EVEN- i 
i (| ING STAR is more than that of the three f 


other Washington dailies combined, and yet 


its rate is less than half of that of the three 





papers added together. 


THE STAR — 


covers the city of Washington completely. It )} 





goes to 82% per cent of all the occupied 





houses. It charges but 7% cents per line for 


10,000 lines to be used within one year. N 


L. R. Hamersly, 


New York Representative, 


CT a ant Oy ee ne 


49 Potter Building. 
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olssucd June 15th... 


THE AMERICAN 
NEWSPAPER 
wForstos DIRECTORY 


Describes and reports the circulation of 20,395 
Newspapers and Periodicals. 
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Pays a reward of $25 for every case where a pub- 
lisher is not accorded a circulation rating in accord- 
ance with facts shown by his statement in detail, if 
signed and dated, and $100 reward to the first person 
who shows any such statement to have been untrue. 


D>Oy 


OVER ONE THOUSAND PAGES. 
PRICE FIVE DOLLARS. 


Thirty cents extra for postage if forwarded by 
mail. Address, 


Geo. P. Rowell & Co., 
Publishers, 


10 Spruce Street, - = New York. 
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Charles Austin Bates, 


1413, 1414, 1415 Vanderbilt B’ld’g, N. Y. 


Plans, Advice, Writing and Illustrating for Advertisers. 


I want to increase my acquaintance among the best 


advertisers. 


I want more good business men to know 


what I can do for them in the way of giving advice and 


preparing copy. 


That is the reason I am going to make 
several special propositions. 


I will not agree to hold 


these offers open after November Ist. 


To Retailers— 


On receipt of $20 I will send 
you 13 ads, with an attractive illustration for 
each ad (stock illustrations, of course), This 
will be enough to give you a fresh ad every 
week for 3 months. It will be enough to 
enable you to form an opinion of the value of 
my work in your particular business. If, 
with your order, you send me some of your 
old ads, and tell me what you have been do- 
ing and what your difficulties have been, I 
will advise you, giving you the benefit of 
what I know about advertising, and what I 
have been able to find out from other good 
business men in your line. For such a letter 
of advice my usual charge is $10, so that 
you will see 1 am giving you $30 worth of 
service for $20, 


To Magazine Advertisers— 


Send me $25 in a letter telling 
me what you have been doing in the way 
of advertising, what your difficulties seem to 
be, and what you would like to have your 
advertising accomplish. Send me your old 
ads and the printed matter you are using, 
and I will write you a letter of criticism and 
advice, for which I generally charge $25 
will also make for you an oriz*nal quarter- 
page advertisement, including any illustra- 
tion that may be necessary, an_ \ metal base 
electrotype of the complete ad. If your ad 
is a half page, you will have to send $5 
extra. If tt is a full page, you will have to 
send me $25 extra. f you prefer to have 
me prepare acircular or a small booklet, | 
will do that instead of making an ad. 


To Users of Catalogues— 


Send me $25 and your last 
catalogue, and | will tell you how your next 
one can be greatly improved. I may be able 
to tell you how to save some money onit. I 
know I can tell you how to make it more at- 
tractive—how to increase the probability that 
it will convince people who get it—how to 
make it sell more goods. 1 be ieve there are 
hundreds of cases in which the service I shall 
render will be worth $500. There may be 
some in which it will be worth less than $25, 
but I really do not see how that can be pos- 
sible. Intelligent criticism of a catalogue is 
sure to result in some good. The catalogue 
is a big thing, and costs lots of money, and 
it ought to be as near right as possible, 


To Medical Advertisers— 


Send me $100 and I will write 
and illustrate for you six advertisements 
better than any you have ever had before. 
When the ads have been submitted to you 
and have your approval, I will have metal 
base electrotypes made and sent to you. I 
will also answer any questions you have to 
ask, and give you all the advice and criticism 
that I think will be a benefit to you. The 
more data you send, the better service I shall 
be able to render. 


To Trade Paper Advertisers—- 


Send me $s0 and I will write a 
series of 12 advertisements for you. I will 
also answer any questions you want to ask, 
criticise your previous advertising and print- 
ed matter, pad oto you the beneftt of whatl 
have learned from a great many bright ad- 
vertisers in similar lines. As this price is 
about % what I sometimes have to charge for 
trade paper ads, I reserve the right to de- 
cline any order that may come to me. 


To Newspaper Publishers— 

Send me $25, together with copies 
of your paper, and a statement of the 
reasons why local and general advertisers 
should prefer your paper to any otherin your 
field, and I will write for you a series of six 
postal cards, or circulars, to be sent to either 
local or general advertisers. 1 will also 
write you a letter of criticism and suggestion 
on the make-up of your paper. I will tell you 
how to make your paper more attractive. 
There will be no theory about it. 1 will tell 
you what the brightest advertisers in Ameri- 
ca have told me. I know from experience 
that sending a series of postal cards to local 
advertisers is a profitable undertaking —I 
have done it, 


To General Advertisers— 

(Other than medical and maga- 
zine advertisers)—send me $75 and I will 
send you complete electrotypes of six illus- 
trated advertisements. I will also answer 
any questions you have to ask, and struggle 
with ang problems that have been worrying 
you. I will give you authentic information 
about anything in advertising. 1 have per- 
fect confidence in my ability to give you 
better ads than you have had before. I 
believe I am safe in saying that even if I pre- 
pared your former ads myself, because I am 
doing better work now than I ever did before, 
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THE BOSTON VIEW. 


ADDISON ARCHER ASKS C. H. TAYLOR, 
jJR., OF THE BOSTON ‘‘ GLOBE,” 
ABOUT THE BOSTON PUBLISHERS’ AS- 
SOCIATION—MR. TAYLOR ATTEMPTS 
TO DEMONSTRATE THAT THE ASSO- 
CIATION IS GOOD FOR ITS MEMBERS— 
HE SUCCEEDS IN PROVING THAT IT 
IS GOOD FOR THE BIG PAPERS BUT 
BAD FOR THE LITTLE ONES—HE 
TELLS A FUNNY STORY ABOUT THE 
SPECIAL AGENTS AND LEG PULLING. 


Mr. Charles H. Taylor, Jr., fills 
nineteen offices on the Boston Dai/y 
Globe — treasurer, business manager, 
advertising manager, etc. He is also a 
son of Gen, C. H. Taylor, who estab- 
lished the Giloée, 
and comes nearer 
knowing the Gen- 
eral’s ideas on the 
Globe and all other 
subjects pertaining 
to journalism than 
probably any one 
else does. He is 
also prominent in 
the Boston Pub- 
lishers’ Associa- 
tion, one of the few 
associations which 
deny their me m- 
bers the privilege 
of advertising in 
publications simi- 
lar to PRINTERS’ 
INK. 

It was the third 
day of the great 
Knights Templars 
conclave that I 
found Mr. Taylor 
in his private office 
about nine o’clock in the morning. 
The air was full of the wild excitement 
of the occasion, and a stream of emi- 
nent Sir Knights was pouring intc the 
Globe office to offer their respects to the 

pular Géée proprietor and his popu- 
ar son. 

Mr. Taylor said he had been kept 
up all the night before getting out the 
Globe's famous Knights Templars edi- 
tions ; that he went to bed about four 
o'clock in the morning on a sofa in the 
office of the Haverhill Paper Company 
in the Globe Building, found he was 
rather chilly without any covering ; 
hunted around for something to keep 
him warm, discovered some sulphite 
pulp and used it as a blanket. It 
proved elegant for the purpose, keep- 


ORs. | dS 
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ing out the cold, but admitting a free 
circulation of air, and Mr. Taylor said 
that he was going to suggest to the 
Haverhill Paper people that they em- 
bark in the manufacture of sulphite 
pulp blankets immediately. 

NAILING HIM DOWN, 

Allthis in Mr. Taylor’s brisk, genial, 
off-hand way, and then I nailed him 
down to a cross examination on the 
idiosyncrasies and iniquities of the 
Boston Publishers’ Association. I 
want to say right here, before starting 
in on this interview, that personally 
and publishingly the gentlemen that 
constitute the Boston Publishers’ Asso- 
ciation—Mr. Patterson, Mr. Grozier, 
Mr. Barrett, Mr. Stanwood, Mr. Whit- 
ney and the rest— 
are all, all honor- 
able men, and 
mighty good fel- 
lows. 

‘““Mr. Taylor, 
have you been 
reading the inter- 
views in PRINTERS’ 
INK with Mr. 
Ellis, Mr. Eiker 
and others regard- 
ing the Publishers’ 
Associations and 
their iniquities ?”’ 

“Tea,” 

‘Well, then, I 
want to ask you 
what real reason 
the Boston Pub- 
lishers’ Association 
has for assuming 
the attitude it does 
toward the publi- 
cations that are so 
willing and so able 
to imcrease their advertising patron- 
age.” 

‘We believe it is discretion to take 
the course we do,” replied Mr. Taylor. 
‘* Would you be interested to know just 
what the terms of our agreement are ?” 

Ven.” 

THAT AGREEMENT. 

Whereupon Mr. Taylor produced a 
copy of the agreement in question and 
read: ‘* We agree to discontinue ali 
advertising in programs, hotel registers, 
trade papers, base-ball scores, fences, 
rocks, dead walls, cars, etc. We also 
agree not to do exchange advertising 
except in legitimate newspapers.” 

‘*T drew that up,” said Mr. Taylor. 
‘**T tell you it saves us an immense 
amount of trouble, It saves us from 
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receiving propositions from people all 
over the country with every imagi- 
nable sort of an advertising scheme. 
Still I get on an average 3 or 4 letters a 
week asking me to advertise in some- 
thing or other. I just answer that 
the Globe advertises only in newspa- 
pers (see letters on file in office of Mr. 
Rowell); that shuts off argument. It isa 
waste of too much time to discuss this 
question with everybody who comes 
along, and that is the whole argument 
in a nutshell. The weak point in the 
PRINTERS’ INK argument is that our 
papers do advertise in legitimate news- 
papers. ‘lhe G/ode so far this year has 
spent over $28,000 advertising itself 
in Boston and New England news- 
papers. I think that is good advertis- 
ing. I think the Boston Publishers’ 
Association is a benefit to the agents 
doing legitimate business.” 

“How?” 

Mr. Taylor told me much in reply, 
but I gaired no clear conception of 
where the benefit came in. 

‘*One thing about the Boston Pub- 
lishers’ Association; if they cannot 
agree on anything, they drop it.” 

‘*How do you manage to reach the 
general advertiser ?’’ 

DON’T REACH THE ADVERTISERS ! 

‘*We don’t reach them. We don’t 
care to. They come to us. What 
have we the greatest circulation for? 
Once in a while we send them a cir- 
cular gotten up in fine form on good 
paper, well directed in a fine hand. 
We advertise for circulation. Ido not 
believe advertising for advertising 
ever brought in a dollar’s worth of 
business.”’ 

‘Do you attribute your circulation 
to your advertising ?” 

‘*No sir, we attribute it to the fact 
that it is the best paper in New Eng- 
land. The only way to get advertising 
is the way Mr. Geo. P. Rowell gets 
advertising—sending out solicitors.”’ 

Here Mr. Taylor referred enthusi- 
astically to his Knights Templars Sun- 
day Globe, a ponderous production, of 
which he said they printed 243,000 
copies, which were all gone by two 
o’clock on Sunday, and on Monday 
morning they printed 15,000 more to 
supply the demand. He sent for a 
copy of this marvelous paper, and a 
boy staggered in with it in his arms. 
I gave it one glance, and then sent for a 
herdic to help carry it to the station. 
Mr. Taylor wanted me to read it on 
the train. As I took the five hour 


ten o'clock flyer, I had time only to 
glance through the first 100 pages 
which seemed to embrace everything 
that anybody é¢ver thought of or ever 
will think of regarding Knights Temp- 
lars and crusaders, and everything else 
that pertains to medieval and modern 
chivalry. 

HOW IT HELPS THE SMALL PAPERS. 

But I was not to be overwhelmed 
even by the G/ode fat man, and I asked 
Mr. Taylor : 

**Do you think your Publishers’ 
Association helps the small papers?” 

**Oh, yes, indeed.”’ 

“The Gloée, I understand, has the 
largest circulation in New England. 
Does the Géiode print the advertise- 
ments from other papers ?’’ 

‘**Oh no, we never have.” 

‘* But the other papers print your 
ads?” 

‘‘VYes, with the exception of the 
Boston Herald. We have an ad to-day 
in the Record and Journal,” and he 
showed me a big double column dis- 
play on the front page of Mr. Barrett's 
paper. 

‘*The Herald, 1 believe, is next 
largest to the Globe ?”’ 

** Ves, I believe it is.’ 

“*Does the /era/d print the adver- 
tisements of other papers ?”’ 

—<. We 

‘* Well, will you kindly tell me then 
how the sma:l papers can profit by this 
Association ?’’ 

‘‘Oh, they can advertise in other 
New England papers the same as we 
do.” 

I thought he had proven my point 
quite conclusively so I switched off on 
to another branch of the subject by 
asking: ‘‘ Don’t you think it helps the 
special agents to have their papers ad- 
vertise in advertising publications ?’’ 

‘*We do not have special agents.’’ 

= Why not?’ 

‘* Because we do not need them.”’ 

**Do you carry all the advertising 
you want ?” 

OH, THE IRRESISTIBLE SPECIAL AGENT. 

‘We have got everything that is 
going. The great trouble with the 
special agents is—they all come 
over ghere to see me; each fellow as 
he comes in looks so clean shaven, 
slick, plausible and courteous that I 
think that is the fellow I want for 
New York, and then comes in another 
one, and he looks so clean shaven, 
slick, plausible and courteous that I 
say surely he is the man | want, and 
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then comes another, and another, and 
they are all such clean shaven, slick, 
plausible and courteous fellows that 
we cannot make up our minds which 
one we do want. If we were located 
in Chicago, St. Louis, or any other 
place at a like distance we certainly 
should have a special agent in New 
York, but we are so near New York 
now that we can send a special man 
there occasionally, and he keeps quite 
in touch with the field.’’ 

WHAT THEY WERE THERE FOR. 

And here Mr. Taylor told me a 
funny little story about Frank B. Stev- 
ens the night the advertising men in 
New York gave him a dinner at the 
Waldorf. A very eminent gentleman 
arose to introduce Mr. Stevens, and 
admitted right away that he did not 
know him personally, and called upon 
Moses P. Handy, who arose and said 
that he did not know Mr. Stevens per- 
sonally, and towards the end of the 
evening Mr. Eiker was called on, who 
aroseand in hischaracteristic way asked: 
‘*What are we here for? Not todo honor 
to Mr. Stevens, but to pull his leg.” 

Mr. Taylor thought this expressed 
pretty clearly the mission of the special 
agent in regard to advertising agents. 

But I returned to the original attack 
by asking how the small papers be- 
longing to the Boston Publishers’ 
Association were going to get as much 
advertising as the G/ode had. 

‘*What they want to do is to adver- 
tise for circulation, and then they will 
get all the advertising they want.”’ 

‘* How can they advertise for circu- 
lation when you won’t let them adver- 
tise in the Globe or Herald?” 

‘*The same as we do. We advertise 
in all the New England papers, and 
they can do the same.” 

ANOTHER FACT. 

Mr. Taylor, are you prepared to 
admit that the general advertisers read 
PRINTERS’ INK ?” 

“*T will admit they do read PRINT- 
ERS’ INK.’ 

‘*Ts it not true that the Hera/d and 
Globe have about all the circulation 
there is in Boston ?” 

‘*Not necessarily. I do not know 
what circulation the other papers have, 
but I do know the G/ode has a tremen- 
dous circulation. We have increased 
from 171,428, certified by Mr. Rowell’s 
Newspaper Directory for this year, to 
223,722 copies. This is the Sunday 





average. The daily has increased 16, - 
000 in that time.’’ 
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‘‘Have any of the little papers in 
New England increased corresponding- 


we 


»% 
‘*T don’t know anything about the 
other papers.” 

But it was time for my train to 
leave, and I was hustled to the station 
in a Boston herdic, more convinced 
than ever that Publishers’ Associations 
that do not believe in advertising are 
good for the big papers and poor for 
the other papers. 

ADDISON ARCHER, 
slimilblinacidepiaiaes 

TESTING THE *“ PROGRAM” AD. 

One merchant states that several years ago 
he came to the conclusion that the whole 
matter of program advertising was an intol- 
erable nuisance, and decided to put a stop to 
it then and there. Hardly a week passed 
but that some of his best customers would 

apusea™® him for a card in a program of some 

urch or charitable entertainment. He was 
anxious to procure as wide a popularity as 
ae and at first acceded to all demands. 
Soon he found that he was getting more than 
he cared for. He commenced receiving prac- 
tical proof that his reputation as an indirect 
but liberal contributor to baby shows, ice- 
cream and strawberry feasts, concerts, ama- 
teur theatricals, etc., etc., was becoming 
widespread. Feminine representatives of af- 
fairs to be held in localities outside of the 
immediate neighborhood began to call on 
him. If he declined to give them his card 
and pay a good price for it, he was met with 
the statement that, if he would aid the affair 
in question, they, the si licitors, would make 
their purchases from him in the future, and 
would be able to influence much trade in 
their vicinity. The retailer was human, and 
for a while complied, but finding that the an- 
ticipated extension of trade did not occur, 
decided to test the whole matter and shape 
his policy in the future by the results. For 
about a month, at a time when functions of 
the kind mentioned were the most frequent, 
he made it a point to announce in his pro- 
gram cards that every person who would clip 
the card and bring it to the store would re- 
ceive a certain stated discount on goods pur- 
chased and a neat souvenir to boot. He got 
so few responses that he decided to put a stop 
to The whole thing and divert the money to 
more profitable methods of advertising. The 
ads in the program were evidently not read. 
His decision to stop the practice of program 
advertising was strengthened by making the 
same discount and souvenir offer in his local 
paper. The returns were at least twenty 
times larger in number than from the pro- 
rams. After that, whenever he was asked 
or a program ad, he politely refused. Of 
course, some were offended and withdrew 
their trade for ‘ut that they appre- 
ciated the ratic nis position is shown 
by the fact that .d not Icsea single cus- 
tomer permanently, while he has gained 
many new ones, directly attributable to the 
use of more legitimate methods of adver- 
tising which he could not afford to indulge in 
formerly.—Stoves and Hardware Reporter. 
7 
THE reason some men’s advertising 

Can’t be made to pay: 
They don’t know what to leave unsaid, 

And don’t know what to say. 
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THE ADVERTISING AGENCY BUSINES 
FIFTY YEARS AGO AND NOW, 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

I am neither “ as old as Methuselah,” nor 
did | ** come out of the Ark,”’ two by two, as 
was the custom of the Ark Age, or by my- 
self, all alone. In short, 1 was not there at 
all. Nevertheless, I am “old enough to 
know better,” historically speaking, than 
many of the readers of Printers’ Ink of the 
present day, who mistakenly live under the 
delusior. that they know all about the adver- 
tising agency business, and are competent to 
give points worthy of the consideration of 
those who are seeking for light on the im- 
portant subject of how, when and where to 
advertise in a manner that would secure the 
greatest possible number of shekels for the 
advertiser at the lowest minimum rates of ex- 
pense. Yea, I am ready to say a// are com- 
yetent on such points, but how many of them 
en when the business commenced, or who 
commenced it, or again, how it wi as con 
ducted while still in swaddling clothes, ping a- 
fores and bib and tucker days of advertising 
agency juvenility. 

It has been demonstrated that a business, 
with a show for business in _ can be made 
to develop in the metropolis of our great and 
glorious country, from very insignificant be 
ginnings to immense proportions, in a re- 
markably short space of time. My own 
casual knowledge of the advertising agency 
business is acase in point. As I look back over 
the vista of years that have been vouchsafed 
me to the time when my pin-feathers had 
not been plucked—a po slitac way to make use 


of the “picked chicken”? phrase of mod- 
ern times-—I should be in lined not to be- 
lieve what the “other fellow’’ might tell 


me of just what I am about io tell you, Mr, 
Editor 

Volney B. Palmer, a man of stalwart frame 
and courtly presence, was, a half century of 
years ago, not only the Nestor, but the nest 
egg of the advertising agenc Y business in this 
country, and also abroad, for aught that I 
know. He had a small office in a second- 
story corner front room of the then four- 
story Tribune Building, and there he dis 
pensed advertising patrons age to the limited 
newspaper fraternity of the day, and during 
the years of his first starting out was his 
own solicitor, bookkeeper and man of all 
work—no fascinating female stenographer 
and fair-haired typewriter as now—no light- 
fingered cashier to embezzle his money, or 
hustling assistant to play the devil with his 
business. I remember distinctly and pleas- 
antly of being sent to him, in the early 
fifties, with a bill from my employer, pro- 
prietor of an up the Hudson River region of 
country newspaper, and with what trepida- 
tion the presentation was made. I also re- 
member how kindly I was received by Mr. 
Palmer, in his immaculate shirt front, clean- 
shaved face and well polished boots. They 
were doots, let me say. Men folks never 
wore shoes in those, ’ polished their 
own foot-gear, the * » up” Arabs of 
the present time not ha. ag then been given 


us. Had I been Chauncey M. Depew, Lord 
Palmerton or the Queen of Sheba, I could 
not have been more waited 


considerately 

upon than I was by Mr. Palmer. He looked 
at the bill, took an account book from an 
over-head shelf, compared the bill and book, 
nodded a smiling assent, as much as to say 
they tallied and were correct, put his right 


hand into the right- hand pocket of his front- 
flap trousers, 
they have since been 


“seduction” pantaloons, as 
called, not having then 
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been formulated, and deliberately taking out 
a wallet from his pocket, which showed a 
roll of bank “promises to pay '’—green 
backs being unknown in those } ad emtie 
considerable proportions, counted out the 
queues of the bill, and the thing was done. 

No fuss, no fez athers, no furbelows flappin 
about the nether extremities, no electric bel 
calls, no whistling up atin pipe or swearing 
at a central office telephone operator, no dis- 
cussion as to how many lines in an inch, no 
stipulation of “top of column” or “ next to 
reading matter, ” as now. In fact, a su 
gestion of mixing up reading matter and ma 
vertisements, after the custom of the present 
time, would then have been likely to have 
laid the suggestor open to the danger of going 
out of the office on foot, and on somebody 
“else's ’’ foot at that. 

Mr. Palmer, later on, opened offices in Bos- 
ton and Philadelphia, his successor, after 
many years in Boston, being the late S. R. 
Niles, who was his bookkeeper for several 


years. I am not quite sure, but I think I 
am correct in saying that the present agency 
of Lyman D. Morse, as handed down from 


Bates & Morse, Pettengill & Bates, S. M. 
Pettengill & Co., and 5. M. Pettengill, re- 
spectively, is the successor of Mr. Palmer's 
New York office. A firm doing business 
under the name of Mason & Tuttle, who had 
for a time a combined printing office and ad- 
vertising agency, in Wall street, antedated 
Mr. Palmer in the advertising agency busi- 
ness by a year or two, but they were not 
successful, and went out of business sometime 
in the late forties. 

The first foreigner, that is to say, outside 
of the purely local field of the paper in which 
it appe Rood. was an advertisement of about 
two inches in length, of the then famous dry 
goods house of Bowen & McNamee, the senior 
partner being Mr. H. C. Bowen, now of the 
New York /ndepfendeni. Their store was 
located on the east side of Broadway, not 
more than two or three blocks above Trinity 
Church, and was then one of the leading, if 
not the leading, retail dry goods house in New 
York, far outranking that of A. T. Stewart's, 
then somewhat further up town, on the oppo- 
site side of Broadway. 

Such were the “ small beginnings” of the 
advertising agency business, now swelled to 
such far-reaching and mammoth proportions; 
then to be counted on the fingers of one 
hand, now more numerous and greedy, more 
blood-thirsty and rapacious than were the 
locusts of Egypt, both a blessing and curse 
to the newspaper frate.nity, but it is hard to 
say wrich of these results—in sporting phrase 
“has the pole.’’ Then the publisher got 
something out of it;’’ now the advertising 
agency gets ‘ something out of it,” and 
blessed be he who finds much of anything 
left over after that last “ something”’ has 
passed the boundary line dividing mutual 
consideration and the cold claim that “ busi- 
ness is business, you know.”’ 

There was then known but four literary 
magazines of prominence. In New York 7he 
Knickerbocker, conducted by Willis Gaylord 
and Lewis Gaylord Clark, twin brothers; the 
Ladies’ Companion, conducted by William 
W. Snoden; Godey’s Lady's Book, published 
by Louis A. Godey and edited by Sarah J. 
Hale and Graham's Magazine,a later comer, 
conducted by George R. Graham, in Phila- 
delphia. Of these only Godey’s Lady's Book 
survives, and that has passed through the 
fires of revision, re-organization, and been 
“born again ’’ several times. 

Had either of these publications ventured 
to put an advertisement in their pages in the 
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days of which these remarks treat, they would 
have “ signed their death warrant,” and had 
it “ sealed, delivered and executed,” in less 
time than’ their publishers could have said 
“* Jack Robinson.’’ Now, the newspaper or 
magazine that does not feed ened at the 
advertising crib, does not stay long on this 
mundane sphere, and goes to join a very 
great majority, in heaven or hades, as fate 
may determine, often without time to say 
their prayers or bid their patrons good-bye, 
and the advertising agency branch of all this 
business holds the reins in the passage as 
at present made of es —— 
CLARK BRYAN. 





Springfield, Mass. 
IT DOES THEM GOOD. 
Office of } 
“ Towa STATE ADVERTISER.” 
Every Other Day. 
Fay Brotuers, Publishers. t 
Also Publishers of the Clinton County 
Advertiser, with Circulation of 
00>. 
CuiinTon, Iowa, Sept. 16, 1895. J 
Publishers Printers’ Ink: 

It does us good to see the manner in which 
you expose those fellows who misrepresent 
the circulation of their papers, especially 
those sanctimonious publishers of the relig- 
ious press. hat must their Christian read- 
ers think of a paper which, while preaching 
God and salen is defrauding its adver- 
tising patrons? the work which you are 
doing in this line should have the hearty ap- 
proval of every publisher of a paper with an 
* honest” circulation. Respectfully, 


Fay Bros. 








ae 
PUMPKINS, 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

A popular bakery-lunch establishment, on 
Fulton street, makes a startling wy of 
mammoth pumpkins. They are piled all 
about the doors, attract a great deal of atten- 
tion and are decorated with inscriptions like 
the following cut deep into their cuticle: 


ow Do You Like My Looks ?” 
“ A Thing of Beauty is a Joy Forever.” 
“The Talk of the Town. 


“* Everybody Eats Pumpkin Pie.”’ 
* How Would I Look On A Bicycle?” 
“I Have The Toothache and My Face 
Hurts Me.” 
‘“*What We Know About Farming.” 
“The Dandy From Esopus, mF. 
Can’t Wear Bloomers. 
“H Many Pies Do You Think I'd 
Make ?"’ 
*** One of The Finest’ Ever Grown.” 
J. L. Frencn. 


But I 





OUR POST-OFFICE. 
New York, Sept. 24, 1895. 
STENCIL-FINISHED PUBLICATIONS. 

The following is an extract of a letter this 
day received from the Post-Office Depart- 
ment on above subject, and is quoted for 
your information: 

X. “ You are advised that stencil-fin- 
ished publications are held to be printed mat- 
ter, and therefore periodical publications fin- 
ished in this manner, that otherwise conform 
to the statutory requirements, are mailable at 
the second-class rates of postage. 

“* The ruling that ‘hand-painted’ produc- 
tions are ot printed matter is affirmed.’ 

Very respectfully, 
Cuarves W. Dayton, Postmaster. 
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COPYRIGHTING AN AD. 
Office of | 
Louis BAGGerR & Co., 
Solicitors of Patents and Counselors at | 


Law. 
Le Droit Building,opp. U.S. Patent | 
Office. 
WasuincTon, D. C., Sept. 28, 1895. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

We took the liberty to telegraph you as fol- 
lows: “Can an advertisement containing a 
picture of an electric engine and matter de- 
scriptive of the same be protected by acopy- 
right ?”? To which you kindly answered 
that “anything can be coprighted.”” Your 
answer is undoubtedly too broad, but what 
we desire to know is, if you know of any 
case wherein the right to protection under 
the copyright law for an Aim rtisement has 
been tested in any of the courts of the United 
States. We have a client who is a large 
manufacturer of cutter heads and wood- 
working machinery, and who has been ad- 
vertising his oale in a large number of 
newspapers throughout the United States, 
and in connection with such advertising he 
has used cuts illustrating his machines and 
his tools. As soon as these cuts have ap- 
— in the advertisements, they have 

een copied by some rival concerns who 
have taken them and used them, after hav- 
ing reproduced our client's cuts in their own 
circulars, and in connection with their own 
advertisements, and stating that these were 
the representations of the goods which they 
sell. These competing corporations have 
been doing this for a year or two, and they 
have pirated, and, to put it stronger, stolen 
the cuts of our client’s machines as soon as 
they have appeared in the advertisements in 
the newspapers. Our object in telegraphing 
you was to ascertain whether or not an a 
vertisement, such as is herein described, is 
the proper ‘subject for a copyright, and we 
asked if a valid copyright could be obtained. 
So far as we have been able to examine the 
laws and publications bearing upon the sub- 
ject, the question of copyri » bas an adver- 
tisement has never been tested by any court, 
and it is doubted even by the best of authori- 
ties in this city if an alvertisement, such as 
we have outlined in this letter, can be pro- 
tected by a valid copyright. This, we think, 
involves a very important question, and one 
which, we think, will bear and need careful 
and deliberate consideration. It is a ques- 
tion which should be particularly interesting 
tothe Printers’ Ink. We would be grate- 
ful to you if you could give us any reasons 
for your belief that an advertisement such 
as we have outlined could be protected by a 
valid copyright. Yours very truly, 

Louis BaGcer & Co. 


We know that it can be copyrighted, but 
we do not know how much protection the 
copyright would afford. 
scare crow, anyhow.—Ed. P. I. 

~eo 
ADS AND CLOTHES. 

No one can question the value of good ads 
and the growing necessity for them. The 
danger is in depending too much on them. 
They are like good clothes in business. It is 
a = A to a man if he dresses well, but no man 
can win success by good dressing.— Results. 

- ee 
AMPLE space and clever ad 
Make business good of business bad. 


It would serve as a 
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SHOW WINDOW SIGNS. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Among the many unique and attractive 
placards displayed in a metropolitan shop 
window, is one where two neckties are on a 
large card, One of the ties is spruce and 
stylish and is labeled, ** Up to date,’”’ the 
other is crumpled and looks worse for wear, 
and bears this significant inscription, “Up 
too late.”” In another gentlemen’s furnish- 
ing store, where the knot ties are shown in 
profusion, is this legend, ‘‘ No nicer knot 
tied even by a clergyman,” and in the oppo- 
site window, where dotted ties predominate, 
the placard reads: ** These will suit you to 
a dot.” 

In an umbrella window this suggestive 
sign stares one in the face: 


NEVER BORROW 
BUI 
BUY ONE NOW. 


On a pair of solid looking shoes this was 
attached: 


YOU HAVE SEEN WORSE 
| BUT NO BETTER 


— 


A sensi ible and inexpensive show window 
attraction is shown by a sewing machine 
company. It is nothing more than an old 
map of the United States, pasted over with 
used postage stamps. The States vary with 
the different colors of the stamps and it makes 
a pretty effect and causes many a passer to 
stop. 

A good “eye-catcher” is in a florist’s 
window, advertising an importation of Dutch 
bulbs. Instead of the usual black and white 
placard, a large, cheap chromo of a steam- 
ship under ful Theadw ay is used, and painted 
across the top is, “* They have arrived—the 
Dutch bulbs.”” One almost imagines, in 
looking at the victure, that the ocean grey- 
hound is loade od with a cargo of fall bulbs. 

Marcie Bowman. 





a a 
A SHARE OF THE PROFITS, 
Jouiet, Ill., Oct. 1, 1895. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

The way Joliet papers do business with 
the Opera House is to accept a percentage of 
the gross receipts, taking chances with the 
Opera House in drawing a crowd, and giving 
the attractions as much advertising as the 
paper elects. 

“he Joliet New: is the only one of the four 
papers in this city that declines to sell space 
on such an arrangement. The News circulates 
in more than 80 per cent of the homes of the 
city and has the cream of the mercantile ad- 
vertising. I wonder how many other cities 

ave a similar arrangement? ? 

fours truly, 
Geo. B. Hiscue, 
Business Manager News. 
-> 

No one who reads Printers’ Ink regularly 
ever complains that advertising doesn’t pay. 
Come to this office and borrow the reading of 
one issue, and you will want it regularly. 
Utica (O.) Herald. 


“> 
No BANK can better interest pay 
Than advertising every day. 
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IN NORTH ATILEBORO, MASS, 
Sept. 27, 1895. 
Editor of Prixters’ Ink : 

The leading advertisers of this progressive 
section of Massachusetts, tributary to Provi- 
dence and Boston, are wide-awake and up-to- 
date business men, many of them close 
students of Prinrers’ Ink. I see it wherever 
I go. They give preference to newspa 
and electric car advertising, but are quick 
to make use of new and clever advertising 
ideas. A firm in Pawtucket advertises to 
give away “‘a warranted German imported 
canary ’’ to every one purchasing $10 worth 
of goods. The purchase of $15 worth adds 
a cage to the bird. One store recently had 
a window fitted up with a miniature duck 
pond upon which several ducks were swim- 
ming aa. The crowd blocked the street 
in front of that store. One concern recently 
had its big windows banked with a great as- 
sortment of ladies’ black hose. In front of 
the display a little darkey, black as the tra- 
ditional ace of spades and dressed entirely in 
black, vigorously swung himself. “ Fast 
black”? was the only sign displayed in the 
window. The idea proved a trade attractor. 
An enterprising Pawtucket concern has pla- 
carded ¢ alt the available trees within a big 
radius of their store with the sign, “ Bring 
your feet with you, we'll do the rest; our 
celebrated $2 shoes ; the best on earth.” 

On a fence in this vicinity I recently no- 
ticed a queer conglomeration of advertising 
signs ‘he fence had been made a liberal 
use of and some of the mottoes had become 
displaced. ‘Repent, or you will be washed 
with ‘Sunlight’ soap,’’’ reads one. “ Eat 
‘luncheon beef’ for the complexion,” runs 
another, and so on. Yours very truly, 

Joun W. BuckMAsTER. 


ae 
A NOTABLE DIFFERENCE. 


There is one notable difference between the 
religious and the secular press; the former 
appeal. ‘or its support to the loyalty of the | 
church constituency, practically saying, | 
“even if our paper is not what it should be, 
support it for what it can do; take it even if 
you do not want to read it yourself, so that 
others who do need and want it can have it,” 
thus making the paper really, in many in- 
stances, an object of charity. The secular 
ly ae knows it has no life along those lines ; 
it knows it must make itself a necessity to 
the community, and then it commands pros- 
verity. The element of competition enters 
into both fields, and both fields are often 
over-crowded, then some one must go to the 

wall. The secular publisher does not expect 
to get a circulation of 600 from a population 
of 400, but the publisher of the religious press 
is prone to fancy that in some miraculous 
way the 400 will stretch into 600, and so the 
constituency that could and would well sup- 
port one good paper, is often expected t 
support half a dozen, and the result is half 2 
dozen sickly sheets every one is ashamed of 
— To-Day. 





eo — 

What can be said clearly and strongly 

can almost always be said briefly.—. ZL. 
Curran. 

- iippemencetncaitt 

Tue advertiser usually thinks too much of 

the large circulation he is reaching and too 

little of the proper presentation of his mer- 

chandise. To so inate as to get buyers 

from the lesser number of readers is much 

better than to have many readers.—/nland 
Printer. 
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THE LONDON “ TIMFS.” 

From an article on this subject, by Jas. 
Creelman in McClure’s, for October, he fol- 
lowing facts are derived: 

The 7imes was established in 1784 by John 
Waiter, and was then called the Daily Uni- 
versal Register. \n 1788 it was changed to 
oa present name. At that time its editorial 

bristled with personalities, and it lacked 
oo rely the judicial editorial tone that char- 
acterizes it to-day. The founder endured a 
life of persecution for his terse and truthful 
criticisms, but he never wavered. 

In 1803 John Walter the second took com- 
mand, and reorganized its staff. So sharp 
had its criticisms of governmental men and 
measures become that the Government made 
a determined but futile effort to suppress the 
newspaper. The captains of incoming ships 
were compelled to surrender all dispatches 
addressed to the 7¥mes. But the special cor- 
respondents and couriers employed by Mr. 
Walter outstripped the official messengers. 
At the same time he was informed that he 
could have his dispatches promptly delivered 
as a matter of governmental favor. His sole 
answer was to send out more special corre- 
spondents and beat the Governmental dis- 
patches oftener than ever. Soon the foreign 
dispatches of the 7imes enjoyed the greatest 
prestige. In 1811 the printers were extending 
a tyrannous system of trades-unionism, when 
they came into conflict with the 7ymes. The 
proprietor refused to submit to dictation, and 
the printers deserted in a body. But the 
paper was brought out with the aid of a few 
apprentices, and the backbone of the strike 
broken. rades-unionism has never been 
recognized at the 7imes office, although the 
printers employed there are paid higher 
wages than the union rate. The steam press 
was also introduced by John Walter the 
second in the face of opposition on the part 
of his workmen. 

In 1816 Mr. Walter bought Bearwood, a 
large estate forming an outlying part of 
Windsor Forest. Since that time, all the 
mechanical workers on the 7imes have been 
imported from the Bearwood tenants. Gen- 
eration after generation is born into the es- 
tablishment, and dies out of it. From roof 
to ceilar the 7imes is a monument to the 
hereditary system. 

In 1847 John Walter the second died, and 
the third of that name took his place. Mr. 
Walter's character is shown by a story re- 
lated of him: During the Tae-Ping rebellion 
in China, Mr. Deaths. the special corre- 
spondent of the 7imes, was seized and im- 

risoned with Sir Harry Parke, the British 
Kiinister. Mr. Bowlby had dared to tell the 
truth and he was slowly tortured to death. 
The story of his horrible fate was printed in 
the 7imes ; but, after the regular edition was 
printed, the presses were stopped, and a 
single copy of another edition, containing a 
mild account of the death, was "struck off and 
mailed to the correspondent’ s aged mother— 
so that she might never know how her son 
died. At present, John Walter the third’s 
son Arthur Walter, owns the 7/mes. 

The article relates a large number of in- 
stances where the 7¥mes has made unpopular 
causes popular, and has caused changes of 
Government policy. The keynote of its suc 
cess is said to have been its regard for the 
truth, and its fearlessness in always express- 
ing i. ‘ 

r Creel in his enth fails to 
notice one touch of t pical English insularity 
about the Times. Patil Geo. W. Smalley 
was recently appointed 7imes correspondent 
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in the United States, the 7imes had no United 
States correspondent, and entirely ignored 
American affairs, while having correspond- 
ents at the most insignificant of British Col- 
onies. 





+o) 
COURAGE IN ADVERTISING. 

The merchant who commences a campaign 
of advertising without the courage to carry 
it through should be dissuaded from begin- 
ning at all. Like a military campaign, it is 
not, as the old soldier said, “tall beer and 
skittles.”” There are reverses, defeats and 
seeming losses in the career of the most suc- 
cessful adve.tisers as there have been in that 
of the most successful generals. Thechances 
of war are occult. The winning side can 
often show the greatest scars and the smallest 
roll-call. 

But, just as no general of any military 
training or experience would give up the 

campaign after one or two reverses, neither 
should an advertiser feel discomfited or dis- 
couraged because his first, second or third 
trial cost him more than he received from it. 

Here the chances of advertising are occult. 
The weather is often the sole cause of a good 
and costly ad’s failure. Many a “ bargain”’ 

sale has been ruined because of heavy rains 

on the advertised day of sale. Hundreds of 
dollars sunk in newspaper space that brought 
next to no returns. wh the astute dry 
goods merchant give up business or stop a 
vertising because of such a set back? Not 
much. He knows that neither the ad nor 
the mediums were to blame. On Jupiter 
Pluvius alone the responsibility rested, and 
as his action was unforeseen, there is nothing 
to do but “ grin and bear it. 

A man is often ill-advised when he takes 
his own advice, and frequently when he 
listens toothers. I have known a really good 
advertisement completely spoiled by being 
placed in the wrorg mediums. 

If the timid advertiser “‘makes a bad 
break’”’ at starting, or his efforts are nullified 
by any of the accidents of advertising, he 
stops short, declares such a drain on his 
finances would ruin him, and joins the ranks 
of that surly crowd which annoys the busi- 
ness world with its clap-trap about advertis- 
ing not payin 

Courage—the courage to stick to your post 
—is as essential in advertising as in military 
warfare. You would despise a soldier who 
fled or laid down his arms at the first shot 
from the enemy’s guns, and you can’t admire 
the advertiser who has not “sand” enough 
to persevere after a slight reverse. 

Joun C. GraHam. 





— — +> —_—_ 
THE DRESS INSTINCT. 
There is something about the big city, with 
its shop windows always full of the latest and 
loveliest in fashion and art, and its highways 
thronged with women wearing the most beau- 
tiful as well as the most costly garments, that 
not only inspires but creates a love for dress. 
Witness the hundreds of hard-working women 
in the park, each tricked out, so far as pos- 
sible, in the “* very latest.”” Was there a 
single last year’s gown to be seen? Not a 
bit of it. Of course, the materials were not 
expensive, but the cut and the color were 
there, just as unmistakably as if the gown 
ad been evolved in the smartest Fifth avenue 
emporium.—New York Letter in Chicago 
Post. 
~ ee 
TELL all you know about your store, 
’Twill make the public buy the more, 
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NOTES. 

Tue catch-word of the new hairpin in- 
venced by the De L ong Bros. will be: “It 
sticks where it’s stuck.’ 

Tue Portland Oregonian ad in the issue of 
Printers’ Ink of September 18 was written 
by Mr. W. H. Adams, of Redwood City, Cal. 

THE Dry Goods Economist of Sept. 
150-page ** flag’’ number, with a “* gorgeous’ 
patriotic front cover, and the several portions 
of the issue are printed in red, white and 
blue. 

Tue Cleveland (Ohio) Recorder is issued 
every day except Sunday, and is supplied to 
readers for ten cents a month. This is the 
lowest price at which any United States 
daily is sold. 

Gen, Fevrx Acnus, of the Baltimore A mer- 
ican, possesses a copy of the first issue of his 
paper (Aug. 20, 1773), then called Maryland 
Journal and Baltimore Advertiser, which 


26 isa 


‘contains a real estate ad of George Wash- 


ington’s. 

A new method of spoiling natural scenery 
for advertising purposes has been devised in 
Switzerland. Large white and yellow letters, 
placed on the bottom of the Lake of Geneva, 
are made visible on the surface by refraction. 

—Newspaperdom. 

Tue October number of McClure’s might 
be termed a newspaper men’s number. It 
contains an excellent article on the London 
Times, by Jas. Creelman, and one on the at 
tack on the New York 7rséune during the 
draft riots, by John Gilmer Speed. 

THERE is but one newspaper in the world 
that is published in the interest of blind peo- 
vle—the Weekly Summary, of London, Eng- 
and. It was started in the spring of 1892, 
and now, after three and one-half years’ ex 
perience in its unique field, claims subscrib- 
ers in every quarter of the globe. It is 
printed in “* raised” or Brailie aun. and is 
considered a literary curiosity. It has been 
twice enlarged since the fall of 1892. 

+o 


WANTED TO KNOW 


A proud papa from the center of Syracuse 
is boasting of the brightness of his ten-year 
old son. The said ten-year old was looking 
over a newspaper the other day. “ Papa, 
he said, “‘I thought that Job and Lot was 
two different people ?”’ 

Why, they were, my son.”’ 

“Well, this newspaper is off its base, 
then” said he of the ten years. “ Look 
here! It says ‘ Job Lot’ at the head of this 
advertisement. Who's he, then? ’’—Sy7a- 
cuse Post, 

—- so 
IN GREECE ANI) EGYPT 

Advertising is a very ancient practice. The 

British Museum possesses a collection of old 


Greek advertisements printed on leaden 
plates. The ey 5 arg were great adver 
tisers. Papyrus leaves over three thousand 


years old have been found at Thebes de- 
scribing slaves and criminals who had run 
away, — offering a reward for their capt 
ure ; and at Pompeii ancient advertisements 
have been deciphered on the walls.—Li/e 
Saver's Record 


_-- 


Dow’r waste your time in sighing 
*Cause people are not buying, 
But spend your time in trying 
What ads will do for you. 
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“ORIGINAL” AD WRITING, 
Inappropriateness is a word which covers 
a series of the most glaring faults to be 
found with writers ef advertising. Publicity, 
to be effective and pregnant with results, 
must be fitting and harmonious. Incongru- 
ity will not win—ludicrousness sometimes 
does. An advertisement taking for its pre- 
lude a subject entirely foreign and uncon- 
nected with the goods designed to be sold, is 
not only a waste of money, but a positive 
damage to the seller It is possible to make 
a readable and valuable advertisement for 
an article by talking about its opposite. For 
instance, if one desires to sell coal, he may 
readily use the summer heat as a mantle 
with which to surround his caloric-givin 
substance, and do it in an appropriate ool 
catchy way, which will sell the coal. But, if 
one wishes to sell coal, there is no possible 
use in talking about feathers. If you sell 
baled hay, to give the sub ject of jewelry or 
a war in China undue prominence, with no 
connection, either ludicrous, or humorous, 
or otherwise, with baled hay, is a prostitu- 
tion of the art of advertising 
With the rapid advancement of advertising 
methods and means has come an inordinate 
desire on the part of some writers to be 
unique and original, at the expense of logic, 
honesty, plainness of speech and common 
sense. It is a case of choking at a gnat 
and swallowing the camel, hump and all. 
The extremist in ad writing sits down to 
his work with the firmly-rooted idea that, to 
gain publicity and fame, and to create mer- 
chandise sellers, he must use language which 
has never been previously aired, or, at least, 
not commonly. He must go back to the 
hieroglyphic age, in order to tell nineteenth 
century Americans that Jones’ butter doesn't 
need shaving. He must struggle with the 
dead languages to convince folks that Brown’s 
soap is made to wash with, and that it per- 
forms its duty well. He must exhaust the 
storehouses of ancient tradition and obsolete 
words to fully illustrate the simple fact that 
Smith can pull a tooth properly. He must 
twist the English language into uncouth 
shapes and sandwich it with quotations from 
Horace’s odes and Shakespeare’s sonnets to 
sufficiently impress the fact upon the reader 
that sugar is not sand, and that shoes are 
made of leather, instead of brown paper. 
All these false ideas, and many more, 
must take their way through the new writ- 
er's brain, and, after a brief struggle and an 
unloved existence, be quenched with the cold 
water of common sense and understandable 
words before the first indication of a suc- 
cessful advertising vein can be reached. 
After the advertisement constructor has 
passed through this crude and historic pe- 
riod, he begins to find out that perhaps the 
common herd is not up to his heights of 
rhetoric; that their education in things per- 
taining to the deluge has either been neg- 
lected or they don’t appreciate it. And 
when he finally realizes and recognizes the 
fact that people who read advertising in 1895 
are too sharp and shrewd and busy with 
money-making affairs to give attention to 
his poewgal and Mosocteaf high-class effu- 
sions, then, and then first, does he commence 
to write what people will give time to read, 
When he arrives at this stage, he may con- 
sider his real value as a writer of ads to have 
commenced to show, if merit he possesses. 
Until such time the effort to attract public 
attention is unfruitful.—Mich. Tradesman. 


A soap ad should be a clean ad, 
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OUTDOOR ADVERTISING. 


The haphazard methods employed some 
years ago in the line of outdoor advertising 
are to-day in large measure done away with, 
This particular form of advertising has kept 
pace with the improved styles exhibited in 
other directions, and now advertising by 
means of signs and posters is carried on upon 
well regulated, systematic and business-like 
principles. 

An advertiser can now buy certain spaces 
in various cities and have the guarantee that 
his advertisement will remain where it is 
placed for a stated time. 

There are in every large city certain points 
of advantage which are always in demand— 
positions upon certain thoroughfares leading 
out from these cities which are eagerly sought 
for by advertisers desiring the greatest pub- 
licity. In nearly all the larger cities there is 

rfect system of bulletin boards, covering 
all the most desirable points. Leases are 
made with the owners of good spaces, and the 
plan of covering these positions is carefully 
arranged, and the advertiser who desires to 
court the public eye by this method can rest 
assured that his advertisement will be well 
painted or well posted and that it will be 
protected and kept intact for so long a time 
as he may desire to pay for the position. In 
short, he knows what he is buying, and in 
this respect he is better off than the inexperi- 
ettced buyer of newspaper space. 

This system of covering a certain section is 
also carried throughout the country, and not 
only the highways but the byways and many 
almost Suombenstie portions of mountain and 
riverside bear evidence to the persistent effort 
of the sign man to carry his art to every point 
where the eye of the traveler can be reached. 
—Profitable Advertising. 


hale ala = 
Classified Advertisements. 


Advertisements under this he this head, twolines or more 
without display, 25 centsa line Must be 
handed in one week in advance. 


WANTS. 
I WANT to rent or buy paying Republican 
weekly. “R,” Printers’ Ink. 


| pe ah wants ia daily or weekly. Al 
care Printers’ Ink, P 
ne man, ,,, Wit 000, in Rep. pow. 
| Fine opening. west. Printers’ In 





ae A good practical job printer at 
W once. Raa sooe SRALD, ng ‘ity, lowa. 


A? remake wd man, 6 ee oy desires 
a change. P.,” Print- 


Worst see evant. Racine, Wis. 
dvertisements at 20 cents a line for 25,000 





EPORTER on daily. Five years’ poweneper 
oa ter. Best of refs. 

Cen, States pref, W. H. BRIGGS, Ipswich, 8. D. 
‘A COOMPLISHED o¢ editor wishes Sqrupenens con- 
nection with vening paper. Salary no ob- 
Pek eames. Address “CAPITAL,” care Print- 


— ee enced advertising man to 


take of advertising for a corpora- 
tion, at awe salary. Ad - care 
Printers’ Ink, with references. 


PEST! MONTALS of noted men and women for 
good medicine house. 


business of this work . 
ples and terms, “C. M. H.,’’ care Printers’ Ink. 


DITORIALS written for dai 
iblican or | rin Ne prefer- 


red), by editor of leading a New York 
city. very reasonable Address “ MAK,” 


gare Printers’ 


or weekly news- 





BUYS latest, best 8x10 0. 8. Gordon 
899.96 ress. Other sizes in proportion. 


N. G. SANFORD, 5 Portland St., Cleveland, Ohio. 


re ie stator ond as and nomspeper man wants 

rest in anu newspaper 

and SD a wmce in town of 5,000. Trade center 

away from city. Central States preferred. Ad- 
dress, at once, Box 1089, Mechanicsburg, Ohio. 


Vy 7 ANTED—If any “of the + Bry business getters 
attached to some New York agency wants 

to try a someon bod — for sa pod li give him 
ore cugagome y and commission, 
D SSMOND SxNE CO” " arookt yn Eagle Bldz. 


N ANAGING editor leading Cal. daily would like 
i to make Eastern e ement as editorial 
writer, telegraph or city editor. Is practical, ex- 
Biting an} all-around newspaper man, capable of 
iting , a position satii ‘actorily. t refer- 

“ PACIFIC,” care Printers’ Ink. 


wax our Type Book! Yours for the asking, 
if you are looking for an unsurpassed as- 
sortment of types and borders for striking, ef- 
— ad co We supplement it with the 
rvices of expert jalist workmen. PATTE 
SON E PERIOD CAL PRESS, Worl Building, New 





Hw ER—We want a man competent to make 
up forms quickly, set advs. and make him 
colt general useful on daily, Sunday and semi- 
Can't oa oat Revel , but will pay all 


aman is — rite, gt a particulars 
and state salar ashington, 
Indiana. 


N NOTICE TO PUBLISHERS OF PAPERS 
4 and magazines Are you endeavoring to 
make a, publication attractive to both sub- 
scribers vertisers? Wouldn’t an artistic 
and handsome heading improve its appearance 
and aid in securing both subscribers and adver- 
—— contracts! —— sent on approval—no 
—— if not pocemted Give exact size and 
ban we ng. W. MOSE EY, 32 Hill St., Elgin, Ll. 


,;ARMERS of the Dakotas are marketing a crop 
of over 60,000,000 bushels of wheat, 25,000,000 
bushels of corn, etc., ete. There are only 600,000 
ople in the two States. The 1895 crop, with re- 
urns from over 200 creameries and cheese facto- 
ries and the great stock ra: , Will leave them 
an average of about a barrel of money each this 
fall. You can talk to them through the advertis- 
ing columns of THE DAKOTA FARMER, Aber- 
deen,8. D. Ask any adv’g agency for rates. 


ee 
NEWSPAPER INSURANCE. 
HE YANK, Boston, Mass., wards off business 
death. 100,000 monthly. 








+o 
PAPER. 
N PLUMMER & CO. furnish the paper for 
4¥ie this magazine. We invite correspond- 
eae! e reliable houses regarding paper of all 
45 Beekman St., New York. 
—_—_ > 


~ MISCELLANEOUS. 


66 [her Post-InreticEncer Seattle has one 
of the four gras papers of the Pacific 

Coast.” —Harper’s Weekly. 

jy heyy fish agriculta ural Racine, Wis. 
nly Englis! icultu: T printed 

in Wisconsin, blished —* 








- 


PRESS CLIPPINGS. 


S "Press clip CLIPPING BUREAU, Atlanta, Ga. 
Press clippings for trade journals and adv’rs. 


‘HE CHICAGO PRESS ( CLIPPING BUREAU, 

3% La Salle St.,Chicago. 40 expert readers. 

Patrons all satisfied. e can he + Yd 
business. Write. N. ¥. Office, Equitable B 





—  - +o 
ADVERTISING AGENCIES. 


GTANLEY DAY, New Market. N. J. ADVERTIS- 
J ER’S GUIDE, 25c. a year. a year. Sample mailed free. 


NY responsible advertising agency will guar- 
Ana tee the circulation of thew ISCONSIN 
Aemsouuronser, Racine Wis., to be 25, 


¥ you wish to advertise an oes anywhere 
a time, write to the GEO. bh ROWELL 
ADVERTISING CO., 10 Spruce St., New York. 








hw 
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PRESSWORK. 


I* you have a ‘ong run of presswork it will 

pay a to or # Ban ae est press-room 
in the city. Bes Most ronsomepte 
prices. FERRIS BR ya. Wg 530 Pear! St., 


——~7ee—— 
MAILING MACHINES. 


o (stamps or m. 0.) Pelbam Mailing Sys- 
$1 00 tem and Mailer, postp’d. Prac’l; 1,000 
hour; saves 2-3 time taMs. no Ame ; unique 
address label. C. P. ADAMS & BRO., Topeka, Kan. 








- 
MERCANTILE LAW. 


( ‘AVANAGH & THOMAS, Omaha, Nebraska, 

lawyers and adjusters. Collections of job- 
bers handled anywhere in lowa or Nebraska 
with success; 2,000 of the leading Fast« wd _Job- 
bers examine our reports every wee rec 
ommended by all credit men as the best pain ™ 
of watching their trade. Write us. Keference, 
W. & J. Sloan, New York City. 





——_+o- —__ 
BILLPOSTING AND DISTRIBUTING. 


> PRINTZ, distributor of advertising matte r, 
* 730 9th St., N. E., Washington, D. ¢ 


ig LARS, samples and all kinds of paseo 
ng matter distributed at reasonable prices 
0. G. ‘DORN YEK, 8 Marion St., Cleveland, ¢ 


K4 ANSAS CITY and adjacent towns. All kinds 
” of advertixing matter, samples, etc., distrib- 
uted. Signs nailed up. Wall signs painted, etc., 
ete. Good honest wor! pasonable price. 
THOS. J. KENNEY, 1248 Broadway, Kansas City, 
Mo. Reference, Lyon Mfg. Co. Brooklyn, N.Y. 

Kvans Gallagher and Woodward Faxton Drug 
Co., Kansas City, Mo. 

<2 


ADDRESSES AND ADDRESSING. 


ETTERS for sale or rent. Cash id for all 
4 lines of fresh letters. Write for lists and 
prices. H.C. RUPE, South Bend, Ind. 


PHYSICIANS of Prov. Ontario, Canada; 2,000 
names and addresses. New, reliable list, fifty 
cents. D. N. BOOTHE, Oakville, Ontario, Can. 


( ‘YARDS, ape set and envelopes addressed to 
leadi ve Die teed Mines Will X for 
space. TOWNSEND, 408 & Minneapolis, Minn. 


Ir —= mail order addresses, received since 

st 1 . Price 75c. per M. Have 16,000, 
differs = States. Many good agents among them. 
8. M. BOWLES, Woodford City, Vermont. 





a 
ILLUSTRATORS AND ILLUSTRATIONS. 


] ANDSOME illustrations and initials for mag 
—, weeklies and general printing, 5c 
per inch. Sample pages for 2c stamp. AMEKI- 
YAN ILLUSTRATIS ia CO. Newark, N. J. 


) USINESS will pick up if you ¥- it along. 
> Put more life in your ads. little sketch 
will help ; 0 cents fora good one. Write about 
it. R.L. WIL LIAMS, 8 L. & T. Bidg., Wash., D.C. 


\ ’ Eare satisfied to get a fraction of the cost 

for our outline cuts after using them. Orig- 
ion cuts, representing more than 20 departments 
of dry goods and house furnishings. Prices Ky 
proo acts on application. MALLEY, NEELY 
& CO., New Haven, Conn. 





ADV. ERTISING } NOVELTIES. 


»ADS—Pencil pads for memorandums — any 
C to order—7e. Ib. Embossed catak A 
as alty Send forone. GRIFFITH, AXTE 
& ADY Co., Holyoke, Mass 


DVE nies NG blotters, printed, #2.50 per 1,000; 
é size 4x9}< ; po stock ; 5.000 for $10, cash 
with -— K, V. 1. AARON & CO., Printers and 
Stationers, 358 Ut. St., Chicago, ill. 


re the purpose of inviting announcements 
of Advertising Novelties, likely to benefit 
reader as well as advertiser, 4 ‘ie will be in- 
serted under this head once for one dotlar. 
‘|°RADE-WINNERS and money-makers; th 


are the qualities of our vertising novel- 
ties ; the —— wantthem Write us for infor- 


mation. rgest plant in U.S. THE CURKENT 
PUB. CO., 028 Filbert St., Philadelphia. 


BOOKS. 
( LD books bought and sold. Send stamp for 


list. Paes A. J. CRAWFORD, 312 North 
7th St., St. Louis, Mo. 


[ANGER SIGNALS, a manual! of practical hints 

for general advertisers. Price, by mail, 0 
gots, 8 Address PKI STERS? INK, 10 Spruce St., 
ew 7 


OB Printers’ List of Prices and Estimate Guide. 
e? Contains actual figures for all job work, 
with instructions on estimating ; * $l. H.G. 
BISHOP, 143 Bleecker St., New Yo 


A MERICAN NEWSPAPER pon for 
7 1895 (issued June lith). Describes and re- 
ports the cire ulation of 20,395 new: rs and ape 
riodicals. ‘ays a reward of #25 for eve 
where a publisher is not accorded a circu + 
rating in accordance with facts shown by his 
statement in detail if signed and dated, and $100 
reward to the first person who shows any such 
statement to have been untrue. Over 1, 
Price, Five Dollars ; 31 cents extra ~~ r pos if 
forwarded by mail. Address GEO. ROWELL 
& CO., Publishers, No. 10 Spruce St., New York. 
+o 
PRINTERS. 
7’ AN BIBBER’S 
Printers’ Rollers. 
se LOTUS PRESS, 140 W. 23d St. (See ads un- 
der Adv. Constructors.) 


© )) BUYS 100,000 white 6x9 circulars. Write 
$22 ELECTRIC PRESS, Madison, Wis. 


ERECT padding ‘or bloc’ cking a yp 
recipe mailed L receipt of $1. Can 
atend of paste. FRED H. 








in pressroom alsc 
NICHOLS, Lynn, Mass. 


I: “OR one check book, 1,000 checks, 3 deep, well 
bound, erforated and numbered, my price 
is 36.00. W - JOHMETON, Manager Printers’ Ink 
Press, 10 Spruce St., N. Y. 
1 OO NEAT naxhaias cards for $1.50. Ihave 
b] on hand a large quantity of fine bris- 
tol board. While it lasts I will fill orders at the 
above price. Cash with the order. WILLIAM 
JOHNSTON, oar Printers’ Ink Press, 
Spruce St., New York 
DS set, proofs submitted, plates made. Doing 
it for leading ea writers, ad age ents and gen. 
eral advertisers. New “ Book of the ae —— 
introduce us to additional customers. 
brings it. PATTESON PE MOpIcaL PRESS, 
World Building, New York. 
ae ae 
SUPPLIES. 











’ AN BIBBER’S 
Printers’ Rollers. 


y Age = —< te a 
oy Yor 


BRUCE & COOK, 19 Water 


TEWSP. volley Rolls or sheets. First quality. 
4 Write A. G. ELLIOT & CO., Philadel Pa. 


QTANDARD Foundry printing outfits, 
— type, original borders. — 200C St., Chicago. 


[ae PAPER is printed with ink manufac 

ured by the W. D. WILSON PRINTING INK 
CO., L't’'d, 10 Spruce St., New York. Special prices 
to cash buyers. 


iF O00 XX, H. C. envelopes, white, 6, menthy 
printed, only $1.50 spot cash! 
te s for stamp. Send plain copy. JESTER ADY. 
, Eaton, Ind. 
‘1° HE best in the world. That is the kind of type 
I make, and I can beat them all on prices 
P. H. BRESNAN, Successor to Walker & Bresnan, 
201 to 205 William St., New York 


abe age tn commercial. catalogue, calen- 
; shape or quality; plain or 

well pi ed. "Pere gum arabic used exclusivel 

Indicate your wants—our samples and prices wil! 

do the rest. BUFFALO "ENVELOPE ., Manu- 

facturers, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Wwe want to communicate with all printers 


who need power. Our gas 
engines are c nenge rand safer than either steam 
neat 


= electricity. — le, let in weight, 
and s opped meant Cn AS 
ENGINE co., 91 W ‘alnut St., Philadel; 
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36 
TO LET. 


yY ANK, Boston. Space. 


Wt» have Hy revt, at ww: Spruce St., two con- 
one and one small. 

are ~ aly one ‘ht be stairs and are well- 

light and the pleasantest offices in the build- 

room nano 20x%4; smaller, 
please call and 
aon Pe . Will ‘be Thtted up to suit. 

Kddrese GkO. P ROWELL & CO. 


- 
ADVERTISING MEDIA. 
rye taue, Boston, Mass., 100,000 monthly. 


ges TRADE JOURNAL, , Chicago, a se 
business for advertisers. Try i 


| ghey me: goes lame we tell about it! Pe: sople 
want local news. Rockland, Me., Dally Stak. 


iw you advertise in Ohio Fgh will get results. 
Punk particulars add LA COSTE, 38 
ww, New York. 


oo Tson advertising in PRINTERS’ INk 
4 to the amount of $10 is entitled to receive 
the paper for one year 


66 | N her Post INTELLIGENCER Seattle has one 
sot the four et papers of the Pacific 
Harper’s Weekly. 
D LA COSTE, 38 Park Row, New York. Spe- 
* cial newspaper representative. I offer ad- 
vertisers papers that bring results. 


N all America there are only eight semi-month 
lies which have so large a circulation as the 
WISCONSIN AGRICULTURIST, Racine, Wis. 


A= on aaventieing in Ohiot We invite your 
tion the Dayton MORNING TIMES, 
circulating 400 eomeen daily ; the EVENING News, 
ore h issue, and the WEEKLY TIMES- 
Haws 500 copies a4 ag representative fam- 
il with their com- 
Peniation of “+ rt te copies daily thor- 

oughly reach oy homes of that section. Dayton 
is a prosperous ci of 80.000, and the News and 
TIMES are journals, and have al- 
enjoyed to a marked degree the confidence 

rt of the best ple in Dayton. Ad- 

éress 1 . D., LA COSTE, 38 Park Row, New York. 








> 
ADVERTISEMENT CONSTRUCTORS, 
PARAMORE. 


APT ads. CURRAN. 


SX retail ads, $3. PEASE V. STUMP, Werner 
Building, Goshen, In 


te — "> ae os, %e. OCTAVUS 
HEN, 335 Forest A . oe 


paar “good Western man,” PARAMCRE, of 
St. Louis The pioneer catalogue compiler. 


TPA Arne. business writing, ad-smithing. 
ESSE, Printer, 45 5. Washington 
8q., New York. 


FrRe insurance ads, 4 ood d |_ones, anda cut for 
2. for - HANDLER STEWART, 
4114 Elm ‘Ave. be 


A™is: Ia saaien | ropist ‘because I write 2 booklet 
Not necessarily. PARAMORE, Cata- 
teguatinieglion, 419 N. 4th St., St. Louis. 
[ELUSTRATED “advertising monthlies ” writ- 
ten and inted. Valuable plan for large ad 
vertisers. rite, Sarros WADY, Writer, 
Somerville, Boston, 
SAFE rule to caer : No matter who does 
— —— your ads, circulars or book- 
sure ve WM. JOHNSTON, of Print- 
ers’ Ink Press, do the printing. 
CoammActs for 365 advertisements a year. 
“ = 
E. L. SMITH, Codman Bldg., Boston, Mass. 
WERE fully if you write t' meatall. I doad 
for men who mean business. If 
you_merely want sd booklet or specimens of 


work send me l0c, K. L. CURRAN, Lil West 34th 
8t., New York. 


PRINTERS’ 


INK. 


7s only writer of exclusively medical and 
drug advertising. Advice or samples free 
ULYSSES (Gi. MANNING, South Bend, Ind. 


YOMMON sense ads for common on nse people. 
They drum up trade. I rite them. 
F. W. DECKER, 156 ¢ thamsbers, Ne e J % A 


6é M R. SCARBORO: The attractive and con- 

vincing way in which you have told our 
story is so satisfactory we have decided to y it 
into a booklet. SoutTHwick & CHurcH, Lock- 
Stub System of Cash Registry, 1% Liberty St., 
New York. 


DON’T rent a Vanderbilt office in some large 
city. You get the benefit of this in prtces 
Six retail ads, $3; \4-page magazine ads, $5. at 
isfaction or money ——_ Send pom | for 
my new booklet, “Sharp Points.” FRA Vv. 
STUMP, Goshen, Ind. 


( ‘OOD Ad Construction demands printers 
1 brains as well as writers’ brains—-and pr’ int- 
ers’ materials,too Our new “ Book of the ype 
—_ what our ex —_ — specialist compositors 

to work w It’s free for the asking. 
Pr "ATTESON P ERIODIC AL PRESS, World Build 
ing, New York. 


QOMETHING unique, that will set your town 
‘ talking. Send me two of your ads and I will 
write, free of charge, a books et that costs only 
#. 9 per thousand to print; 8 pages and cover. 


here’s a mystery here and i want ne ar itup’ 


for you. PARAMORE, Catalogue Compiler, 419 
N. 4th St., St. Louis. 


] ENRY HOLMES—5 ads and 5 cuts for $2. For 

retailers only and only once to each—after 
that $5 for 5 ads and 5 cuts. Cash with order 
every time—money back if you want it. Book- 
lets, circulars, etc., at proportionate prices on 
the same terms. (Orders without cash—waste 
basket. HENRY HOL. MES, 17 Beekman St.,N. Y. 


M Y prices: 5 reading notices (2 to 5 lines), $4; 
4 12 reading notices, $8 ; 5 retail ads, #5: 5 re- 
tail ads and 5 illustration cuts, $7.5 ; 13 retail ads 
and |3 illustration cuts, $16 ; booklets for retail 
ers, $2a page. Special subjects cost more. Cash 
=e order. Money — k if I can't —_ you. 

Send plenty of data to direct me. JED SCAR 
BORO, 48 Arbuckle Building, Brooklyn, N. Y 


Ds. Goods, Drugs, Shoes and Groceries were 
the subjects of a number of 5 and 6 inch 
ads I wrote last week at 7ic. each. An electro of 
a neat and striking outline illustration went with 
each one. Made-to-order illustrated ads, at 7°c. 
each, are my “ leader.” Bose back if you're 
not satisfied. Send ple yty f tac “ts about your 
a. H. C. HAWKINS, , 1252, Springfield, 
ASS 





WRITE truthful, brief, explicit ads on any 
subject. Medical ads, circulars, booklets, 
criticism on books and literature. | write the 
kind that sells goods. I write Engli-h, plain, 
pure Anglo Saxon. | live away 
mt have my brains here; 








reasonable pric a 
respondence saf ud plenty of data. Ad 
dress CHAKLE a3 GINGU, Farmington, Me. 


\ OMETIMES the only medicine that a catologue 
‘ needs in order to make it profitable is an 
improvement in the appearance of the cover 
This might not increase the expense. It is only 
a question of the art knowledge and the prac- 
tical application of same by the printer. A 
Ina aving no knowledge of the laws govern- 
ng design and ornamentation, as well as color- 

ng. can in more (costly) time make a bungling 
jo of what an expert could make perfect in half 
the time. When requiring printing that is not a 
” a Ty job.” but an artistic produc Son, con 
sult « LOTUS PRESS, 140 W. 23d St., N. Y. 


T is with catalogues as with men, a oth num 
ber play a great , the rest a 

with the multitude. The succes: of a catalo 

s not a “ chance,” but lies on the well grounde nal 
pepe that “ the superior succeeds.” Thix is 
he reason why so pony | business houses follow 
in the footsteps of the leaders and use printing 
for advertising purposes that will not be thrown 
away on ——* of its unattractive “get up, 
but use such as, by its tasty combination of col- 
ors and artistic * lay: out” of type, will be a tro 
phy in itself, regardless of it« import—in such 
case it will be — = reach the looked-for cus- 
tomer. When ing out your next catalogue 
consult THE Lt Us PRESS, 140 W, 23d St., New 
York City. 
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CALIFORNIA. 


FOR SALE. 


-LINE advertisement, a WISCONSIN AGRI- 
5 CULTURIST, Racine, Wis. 


1 2 UYS 4 lines. 50,000 copies proven. 
8 WOMAN'S WORK, Athens, Ga 


OUBLE cylinder press; takes 7-column 
quarto ; 3,500 an bour; good condition. 
“ CHEAP,” Printers’ Ink. 
66 JN her Post-INTELLIGENCER Seattie has one 
of the four great papers of the Pacific 
Coast.” —Harper’s Weekly. 


De JY and weekly paper and job office. Es- 
tablished 8 years. Live city Address 
“ BUSINESS,” Printers’ Ink 


OR SALE—A New York illustrated dramatic 
lye or. For particulars call = address THE 
OPERA, 78 Maiden Lane, New York 


{OR SALE—A high-class —— journal for 
home and youth will he sold cheap to quick 
buyer. “G.8.,” 211 Euclid Ave., Pittsburg, 


OR SALE—The names, occupation and post- 

office address of 6,000 residents of Macoupin 

County, Ulinois. Address LUM!I’KIN & CO., Car- 
linville, Illinois. 


T EWSPAPER and job office, only office in Cen 
4 tral New York town of 2,000. A bargain at 
$2,500, with $1,500 cash down. Address “*M. L. B.,” 
care Printers’ Ink. 


OR SALE—Hoe Type Perfecting Press, seven 

column four or eight page, capacity of 12,000 

yer hour. In excellent condition. Will sell very 

ow with terms to suit purchaser. NEWS PUB- 
LISHING CO., McKeesport, Pa. 


Jj% PRINTING OUTFIT—Cylinder press 31x46, 

10x15 Gordons, 1 Imperial, Peerless Cutter, 
perforator, wire stitcher, saw, tools, 180 cases type, 
wood type, stands, desks, ete. ; $1,450 ; or lots to 
suit. “JOB,” 13 Bratenahl’ Building, Cleve land, O. 


{OR SALE—Ata bargain, perfecting press and 
full outfit for getting out a daily or weekly 
paper. Everything as good as new. Great bar 
ain for any one who wants a perfecting press. 
fill sell press or type separate. Address 
E. LEIT TH, 10 Spruce St., New York. 


( ‘ OOD opportunity— Weekly newspaper for sale 
¥ in town of 7,000 inhabitants, Central New 
York. Cylinder and four jobbers, paper cutter 
and large quantity of body and job type. Estab- 
lished twenty years, Ad :ress, by letter only, L. 
E. BIRDSEYE, 442 Lexington Avenue, New York. 


OR SALE—The Cape Girardeau DEMocRAT 

daily and weekly. The only i pub- 
lished in Cape Girardeau, a city of popula- 
tion. The best newspaper and job office in the 
State of Missouri, outside of St. .ouis and Kan 
sas City. New material and new a ed presses. 
Ofhce doing a good business 1 sell for part 
cash and balance on easy terms. For further 
particulars address BEN H. ADAMS, Cape Gi 
rardeau, Mo 


ARRANGED BY STATES. 1 
ARKANSAS. 


pue ARKANSAS METHODIST has larger cir 
culation in Arkansas than any other paper. 


HOLDS ITS PATRONS. 
The Arkansas Gazette 


Published at Little Rock, is one of the well 
known mediums to which the following will 
aptly apply, as most of the prominent newspaper 
advertisers who do business in its territory are 
fixtures in the columns of that paper: “ Where a 
publication retains the bulk of its advertising 
year after year, its hold upon its customers 
speaks volumes for its value.”’—Collector and 
Commercial Lawyer. — 


CONNECTICUT. — 














LWAYS AHEAD—Los jogs Same, S So. Cal.’s 
«reat daily. Cire culation over 14,000 


7 HE great ( california fruit-growing district of 
which San Sose is the center is thoroughly 
covered by the Daily San Jose en Sample 
copies free. For vertising rates in daily or 
weekly address MERCURY, San Jose, Cal, 


THE WAVE, 7. pane isco, Cal., the 
« Pacifie Coast 80 
ciety, we rary and Kg weekly. = Ee ATZ, 
186-187 Worle dg. _ weekly 
York, N. Y. sole agen 13, 000 guaranteed. 
[a EXAMINER has a larger daily circulation 
than all the other morning papers in San 
Francisco combined, and the  B circulation 
of any daily west ot ¢ Yhicago, while the weekly 
EXAMINER has the highest circulation yet ac 
corded to any paper west of eo =e From 
Printers’ Ink, issue of July 3, ¥ 


ILLINOIS. 


7 E SCIMITAR covers Eastern Ill. Adv ertising 
rates on application. Charleston, 11). 














INDIANA. 


mpue COURLER, Indianapolis. The leading 
inter-State negro journal. Circulation, 
3,00, CHAS. H. STEWART, pub. Write for rates. 


IOWA. 


tte Dububue (lowa) TELEGRAPH, daily an: 

is a paper that judicious advertisers 
should include in their contracts. They are the 
best papers in Nerthern and Eastern lowa. Send 
for sample copies and rates of advertising. 


’EEKLY SENTINEL, Carrol', twelve-page 
paper, all home print, largest circulation 
of any weekly in county. Guaranteed by how 
ell. The DAILY SENTINEL is the only daily in one 
of lowa’s best counties. Rates low, perhaps not 
so low as papers with half the circulation, but 
they are based on circulation, and pay ver 
tisers. 








LOUISIANA. 


\ W. PRESBYTERIAN, New Orleans, weekiy 
eo _over Ala., Ark., Fla., La., Miss., Tenn., Tex 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


+) = CENTS for 40 words. 5 days. Daily ENTER 
a+) prise, Brockton, Mass. No snide ads. 


MICHIGAN. 


>» UCHANAN, Mich.., “a booming. “Every citi. 
zen reads the RECO RD 


‘HE 800 DEMOCRAT — Ste. Marie, Mich. 
It should be on your lis 

GAGINaW ¢ COURLER- HERAT e- Daily, 6,000; 

\ Sunday, 7,000; weekly, 14, 

U OF M. DAILY, Ann po reaches stu- 
« dents of University of Michigan. ha 

!AGINAW COURIER-HERALD is delivered di- 

9 rectly into the homes by ee 

QAGINAW COURIER HERALD, largest cire’n 

"in No. Mich. Full Assee’d Press es 

QAGINAW Evening and Weekly NEWS. La 

\ est circulations in the Saginaw Valley, Mic 


~~ AGINAW COURIER-HERALD is the leading 

‘ newspaper in N 

mornings except Mc 

Daily. 6,000, est. 187 Sunday, 7,000; 

14,00), est. 1857. Saginaw (pop. 60,000) is the thicd 

pctigen. ‘or further information ad- 
D, LACUSTE, 38 Park Row, New York. 


rac KSON (Mich.) PATRIOT, morning. 
¢) Sunday and twice a week. The a 
their re<pective fields. Exclusive Associated 
Press franchise. Only morni 
this -ection. An modern improvemen' Mates 
ing advertisers in the coun- 





























N EW LONDON DAILYGLOBE, evening, one ct., 
iN fifth year, new management, growing cire’n. 


try are represe mted in the Patriot’s columns 
Information of H. D. LACOSTE, 38 Park Row,N.Y. 
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MISSISSIPPI. 


PRINTERS’ INK. 





OHIO. 





Southern 
ot ee 


‘fa “Willlamebure. i 


= 4 artsy pa ESS is the oldest i Farin: 
North Miss. an 


HE LL wy has a 1 circulation 
t the ak and isa 

Send for sample 

. M. WALKER, 





d circulates in a rich 


at per mon cash. 
_— Ripley, Miss. Circulation growing rap- 





MISSOURI. 


I ” ANSAS CITY WORLD, daily exceeding 25,000, 
\ “Sunday 30,000, 








EACH doctors — MEDICAL en 
does it best. 1006 Olive, St. Louis. 
oO P none the 50,000 lead and zinc mines of 
ay Missouri, use the columns of the 
Webb City Daily and Weekly SENTINEL. A live, 
progressive up-to-date paper. 


MONTANA. 


ye! LIVINGSTON ENTERPRISE ; eight pages; 
all home print. Circulation exceeds 1,000. 

“{NACONDA STANDARD. Circulation nes 

times greater than that of any other daily 

or Sunday paper in Montana: 10,000 copies daily. 


NEBRASKA. 














T= PRESS, Columbus, only Democratic daily 
in Central Ohio. _ 
JY ARGEST cire’n of any P rohibition ‘paper in 
nation: BEACON AND NEW ERA, Springfield, O 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


10GA CO., Pa., and Steuben Co., N. Y., are the 
home field of the EPWORTH BANNER, & maga- 
zine in newspap “A form. Ads 50c. per inch per 
issue, next rea Wellsboro, 
\HE PATRIOT. “Harrisburg Penna. Forty 
third year. Politics, independently Demo- 
cratic. Laadit es < State capital; 5,000 
daily, 5,000 weekly. low. Population 54, 00. 
[)®SIRABL DE READERS and a good circula 
tion are what advertisers receive in the 
CHESTER TIMES. 30,000 well to-do, intelligent 
people x read the Times with their sapees r eugmaes 
day. WALLACE & SPROUL, Chester, 


RHODE ISLAND. 


’ HOME GUARD, Providence, R.I. Tenth 
4 year. Circulation 50,000. 2 























SOUTH CAROLINA. 
’ he daily edition of Tae State, Columbia. 8. 
, is the most populet paper in a hundred 








South Garolina towns. The semi- weekly edition 
reaches over 1,000 post-offloes in South Carolina 
TEXAS. 





* NEARLY 7 700 ) publishers ar are increasing their 
Cg by a ring to Germans the 
Freie Presse, Lincols. at 65 cts. per year ; 
8&-page wkly; Ltt for particulars. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 








[HE CITIZEN DEMOCRAT has the largest cir- 
culation in Robertson County, Texas. 





VIRGINIA. 


[He STATE, Richmond, the | ending cvening 
, , paper in a community of 125, »ple, 





Established 1877 


The GRANITE MONTHLY 


ponmtstelty Illustrated. 
A New Ham shire ne. 

FRANK E. MORRISON, -_- -_ Special Agent, 
TEMPLE CouRT, NEW Yor«. 





NEW JERSEY. 
HE DECKERTOWN INDEPENDENT has the 
> largest circulation of any paper in Sussex Co. 


PRIDGETON (N. J.) EVENING NEWS leads all 
South Jersey papers in circuiation. Space 
ads 12cents, 15 cents, 25 cents an inch an insertion. 


THE EVENING JOURNAL, 
JERSEY CITY’S 
FAVORITE FAMILY PAPER. 
Circulation, - - - - 15,500. 
Advertisers find I(T PAYS! 


NEW YORK. 


OF FASHION, New York City. 
Issued monthly. A million ) copies a year. 
CorNInG DistRIcT EPWORTH BANNER, un- 


der Pennsylvania. (iuarantees 3,500 per issue. 


ELMIRA 
TELEGRAM. 


ELMIRA, N. Y. 
Known Circulation Over One Hundred 
Thousand Copies Weekly. 
A. Frank RICHARDSON, General Agent. 
Rooms 13, 14 and 15 Tribune Bldg., New York City. 























P Associated Press Sepatthen as and is 
a live, up-to-date family newspaper. New man- 
agement, typesetting machines, new press and 
many improvements. Greater local circulation 
than any other Ric’ mene daily. Prices for space 
of H. D. LACOSTE, 38 Park Row, New York. 


WASHINGTON. 


ORATTT ss 
GEATILE TIMES. 











QEATILE TIMES is the best. 
‘ 





GEATILE POST INTELLIGENCER. 
¥ 3 ’] ‘HE TIMES is the home paper of Seattle’s 6, 
00 a Sa aya 
SFATILE’S afte cath daily, “the Towes, has 
he largest circula’ ion of any evenin e 
north of San Franc cisco if Pal Py 
66 | 2eher Post-INTELLIGENCER Seattle has one 
of the four great papers of the Pacific 
Coast.” Harper’s Weekly. 


WISCONSIN. 


\ TISCONSIN AGRICULTURIST, Racine, Wis, 

Only oe 5 icultural paper printed 
in the State. Rates o 2 cents a line. Circu- 
lation over 25,000. 


CANADA. 


ree BERLIN RECORD (daily and weekly) is 
acknowl to be the advertising me- 
dium in Water 00 ) Aad as it indisputably is 
the ating, 3 ~~ The Darty REcorp is 
the and ve manufact- 
ple who read it are well-to- 

who have money to spend. 
a7 UTTLEY, Business Manager. 


MEXICO. 


DVERTISERS who have = article which ev- 
ery clime needs should not neglect Ev Faro. 
Apartado 305, Mexico City. 
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SO. & CEN. AMERICA. 


PANAMA STAR & HERALD. 
ANDREAS & CO., 52 Broad St., Agents. 
Send for ti copy. 


CLASS PUBLICATIONS. 


AGRICULTURE. 


HOME AND FARM, Louisville, Ky 
BREEDER And FARMER, Zanesville 0. 
PACIFIC RURAL PR n Francisco, Cal. 
WISCONSIN AGRICU LTUE RIST, Racine, Wis. 
WISCONSIN AGRICULTURIST, Racine, Wis. 
KENTUCKY and Tennessee farmers are harvest- 
ing _ bi and finest crops known in this 
tory for years. They will have more sur- 
ey money this fall and Santer than they have 
for years. Advertisers can reach erage: 
le mo: re effectively through the columns of the 
ARMERS’ HOME JOURNAL than any other way. 
4 is read and trusted by them as their business 
per. Let us help you do business with these 
people. Address } ARMEKS’ HOME JOURNAL, 
isville, Ky. 





“A. P. AL 
A. P. A. MAGAZINE. New. ge pe a of 
—— 100 large 
monthly. 


None peur bs : f Bly - 20, Cal 


~ ART. 
ART LEAGUE CHRONICLE, Leavenworth, Kan. 
BOOTS AND SHOES. 
“ BOOTS AND SHOES ” WEEKLY, N. Y. City. 
CARRIAGES AND WAGONS. 


THE HUB, 247 Broadway, New York. 
The leading monthly, containing all that 
pertains to the art of a 

and Greve ted oll over ee worl 

THE HUB NEWS, 247 Broadw way. N. 

The only weekly” paper publixhed in PS 
interests of vehicle mfra. and dealers. 

“COAL. 
COAL TRADE JOURNAL, New York City. 
COLLEGE PUBLICATIONS. 
THE MUHLENBERG, Allentown, Pa. Cire’n 1,000. 
COMMERCIAL TRAVELERS. 

THE COMMERCIAL TRAVELER, St. Louis, pub- 
lished in the interests of and circulates among 
commercial travelers. Bona fide circ’n, 4,650. 

DANCING. 
THE BALL ROOM, Kansas City. Semi-monthly. 


DRUGS AND CHEMICALS. 
WIS. DRUGGISTS’ EXCHANGE, Janesville, Wis. 


FASHIONS. 


QUEEN OF FASHION, N. Y. City. 
nee monthly. A million copies a year 
THE WAVE, San Francisco, Cal. 13,000 weekly. 











FRIENDS. 
FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER, Philadelphia. Es- 
tablished 1844. Circulation 3,500. 
GERMAN. 


KANSAS CITY(Mo.) PRESSE. daily 4,500,w’ly 5,500, 
HARDWARE AND HOUSE FURNISHING. 

HARDWARE DEALERS’ MAGAZINE. 

Goes to H are Dealers. 
D.T MA , Publisher, 271 Broadway, N. Y. 
HISTORICAL. 

THE AMERICAN HISTORICAL REGISTER, a 
Monthly Gazette of the Patriotic Hereditary 
es of the United ~ ye < America. Send 

‘or advertisi: 8 men copies. 1204 
8. Sixth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


HOMEOPATHY. 
HOMEOPATHIC RECORDER, Phila. Pa. 
HOUSEHOLD. 
WOMAN’S FARM JOURNAL, St. Louis, Monthly. 
KNIGHTS OF PYTHIAS. 








THE KNIGHTS’ JEWEL, Omaha, 60,000 yearly, 
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JEWISH. 


JEWISH SPECTATOR, Memphis, Tenn. and New 
Orleans, La. Oldest, la Someng mort widely 
circulated Southern Jewish paper. 


LARGEST CIRCULATIONS. 





ELMIRA, N. Y., TELEGRAM : Over 100,000 weekly. 
LITERATURE. 
THE WAVE, San Francisco, Cal. 13,000 weekly. 
LUMBER. 


SO. LUMBERMAN, Nashville, Tenn. Covers South. 


MEAT AND PROVISIONS. 


The National Provisioner, N. Y¥., Chicago. 
MEDICINE D SURGERY. 
ME “as! ‘EL, sworn cir. Portland, Or. 
WE ae AL se SURGICAL 
ue Pat ER,S 


MEMPHIS MEDICAL MONT HL Y, Memphis, 
Tenn. Only medical periodical sublished in the 
Misciaxippy es —_ St. Louis and New 









mara ¥. 


CANADIAN MILITARY GAZETTE, Montreal,Que. 
Only publication of its class in Canada. 


“MINING. 

MINING AND SCIENTIFIC PRESS, San Francisco. 
PAINTING. 

PAINTING & DECORATING, 247 nreed- 

way, N.Y. I e finest and most complete 


paper publish 4d for the trade—one lade 
worth more than price of a vear’s sub'n. 


PARKS AND CEMETERIES. 
PARK AND CEMETERY, Chicago. Monthly. 
PHILATELY. 


AMERICAN PHILATELIC MAGAZINE, Omaha, 
Neb. Monthly. Stamp men like it. 
PRINTING INDUSTRIES. 

audi techn PRESS, Fblledetphia, Pa. 

fe res i magazine in the world of 

its class 2 by and cire ulating — 

sively to employing and purc ng rs, 

lithographers, — book binders, blank t book 

makers, manufacturing stationers, engravers, 

etc., etc, Sample copies and rates on application. 

RELIGION. 


CATHOLIC WESTERN CROSS, Kansas City Mo. 


SECRET SOCIETIES. 
THE LODGE RECORD, Watertown, New York. 
SKA NDINAD VIAN. 
= 5 Riahaes circulation rating of any Skandi- 
FF is accorded to the 
DECO OR POSTEN od VED a nee 
twice-a- Mig in the Norwegian-Dan lan- 
guage, at Decorah, Ia.— From ree Ink, 
issue of May 1b, 1895. 

















SOCIETY. 
THE WAVE, San Francisco, Cal. 
SPANISH. 


REVISTA POPULAR, established 1888. 
Spanish circulation in the > Tran 
in all languages : 46 Vesey St., N. Y.¢ 


SUNDAY PAPERS. 


ELMIRA, N. Y., TELEGRAsi: Circulation over 
100,000 copies weekly. i 


13,000 weekly. 


Notions 


City. 


TEXTILE. 
TEXTILE WORLD, Boston. Largest rating. 
TYPEWRITERS. 


PHONOGRAPHIC WORLD, New York City. 
WELSH, 


Y DRYCH. For half a cents quuteey the national or- 
gan of nay tha © ~- Fertig voy issue a -j 
Soptes For address Y¥ 

YCH, U a he 
TOWER. 
QUEEN - FASHION, New York City. 
onthly. A million copies a year. 
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See ee 


ee oe te 


Re ee ee en nero ares 6 pee eee ete ee on 
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After Three Years’ Hard Work We 


ooo 0090 


These 
signs 

are not 
only seen 
by all 
who get on 
the cars 
but by 
everybody 
in the 
streets 


as well. 


in securing the privilege of outside step-riser and | 
cars, four on each car. Contracts for one or m ne y 


| N.Y. CE! TRAC: Fa 


22 ae 








fee For rates, etc., address or apply to 


CARLETON & KISSAM: - 
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» 


Ne Have Succeeded —~“ 


sr and cab signs (as per illustration) on the Rochester, N. Y., 





nor years can now be placed. We also control inside as well. 


Signs 
§ R S . * to be of 
enameled 
iron 
insuring 
attractive 
display 
and 
permanent 
colors 

§ an and 


quality. 














"6 STATE STREET, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


" POSTAL TELEGRAPH BUILDING, NEW YORK. 
























































5, a a NI IAS eS RE 


name familiar. 
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PRINTERS’ INK. 


A JOURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS, 


Issued every Wednesday. Subscription 
: Two Dollarsa year. Five Cents a copy ; 
Five Dollars a hundred. No back numbers. 
After Decem Ss the omenrigtion price will be 


& year. 
tw-Pablishers desiring to subscribe for PRINT- 
ERs’ InK for the benefit of advertising patrons 
can obtain special terms on a y- 
tz Being printed from plates, it is always 
possible to issue a new edition of five hundred 
copies for $25, or a larger number at same rate. 
tr If any person who has not paid for it is 
sang B J INK, it is w some one 
has subscribed in his name ry pape oc is 
ssopped at the expiration of the ia paid for. 
New York Orrices: No. 10 Spruce Srxeer, 
CHICAGO AGENTS. 
Bennam & Incranam, Room 24, 145 La Salle St. 
LONDON AGENT, 
F. W. Sears, 138 Fleet St. 


NEW YORK, OCTOBER 9, 1895. 





THE best ad can become old. 





LeT your ad get in early and keep 
it there. 





Harp facts are better than glowing 
imagery. 





THERE is as much difference in ads 
as in salesmen. 





LITTLE words have often great power 
if rightly arranged. 





STUDY your ‘goods and then build 
the ad around them. 





REIT: RATION is the secret of the 
advertisement’s power. 





THE proper summer resort for a 
merchant is advertising. 


METHOD and manner is of greater 
importance than matter in advertising. 

Do nor stop your advertising as soon 
as people begin to get acquainted 
with it. 

STRENGTH in an ad is the degree of 
tenacity with which it holds to the 
memory. 





A Goop ad can say more in ten 
seconds than a good clerk can in ten 
minutes. 





IN a great many cases the name sells 
the goods ; but advertising made the 





TO CONSTRUCT a good ad it is not 


;mecessary to resort to quaint speech or 


fantastic ideas. 
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A Goop advertisement is not an end 
in itself. It is simply a means to an 
end—more business. Many advertise- 
ments that appear excellent are found 
wanting when weighed by this stand- 
ard. 





WELLS, RICHARDSON & Co., pro- 
prietors of Paines’ Celery Com- 
pound, are said to use 21,000 gross of 
bottles annually, and the proprietors 
of Hood’s Sarsaparilla purchase 25,000 
gross. These are thought to be the 
two largest sellers of all the patent 
medicines in the world. A sale of 
25,000 gross of bottles means over 
$3,000,000 a year, at the retail price, 
and over $2,000,000 to the proprietors. 





W. R. HEARsT, owner of the San 
Francisco Examiner, has bought the 
New York Morning Journal. Mr. C. 
M. Palmer, who was for many years 
business manager of the Lxaminer, 
will be in charge of the business end, 
and Samuel S. Chamberlain, who for 
years has been so closely associated 
with James Gordon Bennett, will be 
managing editor. The paper will be 
continued as a one-cent publication, 
but will be enlarged and otherwise im- 
proved. 





THE qualities which differentiate an 
advertised article from others in its 
line should form the keynote of its ad- 
vertising. A food preparation, for ex- 
ample, may be more digestible or more 
nutritious or more palatable than its 
competitors. These are the points to 
impress on the public mind. A general 
statement of excellence may be a good 
foundation for occasional ads; but a 
constant reiteration of the specific de- 
tails or merits which set a product 
above and apart from its class is the 
mainstay ofall good advertising. 





Ir the strongest impression a man 
makes on people is that he is trying 
assiduously to make a good impression, 
he never does make one. The good im- 
pression should come without any effort 
on his part, simply because he possesses 
the qualities that make a good impre» 
sion. If any outside effort is required, 
it shows that he lacks those qualities. 
If the strongest point about an ad is 
that it appears to be trying excessively 
to make a good impression, the natural 
inference is, that there is no basis for 
the good impression it desires to make. 
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THE merchant, who at the begin- 
ning of the year plans and systematizes 
his advertising and makes a definite 
appropriation, will find that such an 
arrangement will strengthen him in re- 
fusing to patronize advertising schemes 
which only enrich the schemer. 





THE interviews now appearing in 
PRINTERS’ INK on how certain people 
read the newspapers suggest a _per- 
tinent thought. Itis that the wealthier 
classes do not read advertising as 
much as ‘‘the million.” The former 
class usually patronizes a number of 
high-class tradesmen, and is apt to get 
into a rut, as Mrs. Grannis suggests, in 
the purchase of life necessaries. The 
latter class, however, is bent on 
economizing, and reads advertisements 
as a matter of domestic economy. It 
is from them that the advertiser can 
expect most. 








THE New York Police Board awarded 
the advertising concerning election 
matters to the Republican 77idune 
and the Democratic A/ercury. The 
first named receives $2.50 per thou- 
sand ems for the service and the latter 
one-fifth as much. The contract was 
awarded to the lowest bidders, and by 
this method a saving resulted, esti- 
mated by the Cominissioners at $48,- 
ooo. According to the New York 
Evening Tost, of Monday, Sept. 30, 
the following is President Roosevelt's 
account of the matter : 

‘This advertising in the past has 
been used to punish foes and reward 
friends. It has been given at a price 
for political support and taken away 
as a punishment when the paper 
proved offensive to those who con- 
trolled the action of the Commission- 
ers. I wanted above all things to get 
at some automatic way by which to 
render impossible the use of the print- 
ing for such ends. To endeavor to 
find out what papers possessed the 
largest circulation implied wading 
through a considerable quantity of 
perjury, if I am to accept as true what 
each paper told me of several others, 
and it seemcd best and most business- 
like to do as we have done; that is, 
to take a dozen of the leading papers 
of the city, including all the daily pa- 
pers of much circulation so far as we 
knew them, and then among these to 
let out the advertising to the lowest 
bidder.” 


DuRING the week ending Wednes- 
day, October 2, four hundred and sixty 
paid-in-advance subscribers were added 
to PRINTERS’ PNk’s subscription list. 





“IT isthe best paperin Massachusetts. 
It has more virility, more following, 
more influence than any other paper in 
New England. It has more cussedness 
and gets more cussing than any other pa- 
per. It hasa mind of itsown. Its pres- 
ent editor is, in some respects, an im- 
provement upon any previous one. The 
paper makes money.” The above is 
what an old and experienced journalist 
recently said to a representative of 
PRINTERS’ INK, in answer to a question 
concerning the present standing of the 
Springfield Republican and its right to 
be classed as a leading and influential 
newspaper. 

—_ + 


MR. HOPKINS ON ADVERTISING. 


Mr. Claude C. Hopkins, who man- 
ages Swift & Co.’s advertising, was re- 
cently interviewed by Results, and 
from a mass of terse and telling state- 
ments the following are selected : 

Scarcely two articles advertised will admit 
of the same kind of treatment. One must 
study his article, his clientage, his field, and 
adapt his style to them. 

* * * * 

You cannot make yourself ridiculous and 

then talk business to advantage. 
* * * * 

There is just as much reason for display- 
ing facts attractively as there is for display- 
ing merchandise that way 

* * * * 

There is no one style that is the best style. 
There never will be» The range of styles 
can be as wide as the range of individualities. 

* * * * 

It is foolish to lay down rules in adver- 
tising. It is amatter of judgment. A mill 
ionaire might as well formulate rules for be 
coming a millionaire. 

* * * * 

I do not think that advertisers need to 
fairly hold up people to get them tolisten. I 
do not believe that people like to be held up. 

* * + * 

You cannot keep in a paper which a woman 
reads without her noting you. If she has a 
use for your article—she will find it—in time. 

+ * * * 

Making advertising pay means making the 

business pay 
* * * * 

The ag which carry the most conviction 

are the ads that are most sincere. 
* * * * 

I would not em by circulars what I 

could reasonably publish by newspapers. 


Whatever one wants to say to all people can 
ye cheapest said in the newspapers. An 
there is no waste in distribution, no uncer- 
tainty about reaching the readers. 
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THE BLACKMAILING NEWSPAPER 
DIRECTORY. 


When a newspaper publisher finds 
himself unable to get the circulation 
of his paper stated in the American 
Newspaper Directory at as high figures 
as he would like, without telling what 
his circulation really has Leen and 
signing his statement, so that there 
may be no mistake about it, it is a 
somewhat common practice, after the 
Directory has appeared, to accuse its 
publishers of being blackmailers, and 
to assert that the Directory rating 
would have been quite different if the 
publisher of the newspaper had had an 
advertisement in the Directory. Some- 
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posure to the lack of advertising pat- 
ronage accorded by his paper to the 
Directory, notwithstanding the fact 
that he did have and pay for one of 
the biggest advertisements that the 
book ever contained, and in the most 
conspicuous position, too. 


SE SRN 
A REVELATION TO LONDONERS, 

Miss Virginia Pope, of Buffalo, who has 
won a reputation as a window-dresser, tells 
how she introduced the habit of arranging 
attractive candy windows in England. She 
says the confectioners there had absolutely 
no idea of making a tasteful display. “In 
the sweet shops, as they are called, the win- 
dows usually contained a great mass of cheap 
candy, to the height of two or three feet. 
Then on the few shelves above there were 
jars of candy. The candy in the bottom was 
not changed for months, and you can imagine 








times it turns out that the publisher 
making the complaint does have the 
biggest kind of an advertisement in 
the Directory, and very likely some 
such may have thought that the giving 
of the advertisement would have a 
bearing upon the circulation rating ac- 


corded to his paper. A few publish- 
ers find out every year that circulation 
ratings in the Directory are not to be 
bought ; but it takes a long time to 
educate all. Mr. Rosewater, of the 
Omaha, Nebraska, Aee, having caused 
a circulation statement to be sent in 
that was not true, and his neighbor of 
the Lincoln Journa/ having exposed 
the fraud and pocketed the reward, 
Mr. Rosewater now attributes his ex- 


how itdgoked after the dust of days had set- 
tled upon it and the heat had partially melted 
it. e obtained a beautiful shop, and I 
spared no pains nor money to make our win- 
ows as beautiful as possible. The pretty 
draperies, fancy boxes, brass trays and ar- 
tistic arrangement of our shop, to say nothin 

of the hard candies, chips, buttercups an 

the like, were a positive revelation to the 
Londoners, and they flocked to us, and bought 
us out over and over again. Of course I 
one the window decorations every night, 
and I found the shutters with which they 
cover the windows most convenient, as I 
could see my decorations reflected against 
them, through the glass. One day I arranged 
the windows like those of a fish monger 
using papier mache fishes and lobsters an 

favors made to resemble oysters, placing 
them all on marbled oilcloth. Would you 
believe it, the display was so ‘natural that 
officers came in to arrest us, saying that no 
fishmonger’s shop was permitted in Regent 
street ?"’—New York World. 








an, el 
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THE SCRIPPS’ PAPERS. 


Whether newspapers mold public 
opinion or are molded by it—whether 
the press is the lamp that lights the 
world or the reflection of a white blaze 
that the universe itself generates— 
whether the active cause or the passive 
result of things that be, need not be 
debated in this story of a New Idea in 
Journalism. 

The circulation of one million copies 
of newspapers daily as the result of a 
single idea is a circumstance impor- 
tant enough to warrant the telling of 
this story. No effect exists without a 
sufficient cause. The cause in this 
case is found in the character of the 
Scripps family, the 
members of which 
combine natural 
ability and inher- 
ent forcefulness 
with the clear- 
sightedness which 
enabled them to 
judge men aright, 
and choose for 
their empioyees 
men who will some 
day be able to take 
up the work they 
began and carry it 
on to full fruition. 





THE SCRIPPSES’ 
ANCESTRY 
TH~ PRESENT 
MEMBERS NO 1 
THE FIRST OF 
THE LINE TO 
ACHIEVE DIS- 
TINCTION, 

The family in 
the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries was conspicu- 
ous in English affairs. Among its col- 
lateral members were such men as 
John Locke, the philosopher, and Dr. 
Jenner, the discoverer. 

The grandfather of the present 
journalistic family of Scrippses was 
Wm. A. Scripps, a London newspaper 
publisher. The father and mother of 
William A., with all the children ex- 
cept William, sailed from London to 
the United States May 1, 1791. After 
a year’s stay at Alexandria, Va., the 
family settled on a poor, mountain 
farm near Morgantown, W. Va. 

There the farmer and his boys 
farmed in the summer, and the father 
made and mended boots in the win- 
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ter. In 1809 the family removed to 
Cape Girardeau County, Missouri. 

William A. had remained behind, 
because his position as clerk was too 
good to be given up. A few months 
later he became publisher of the 77rue 
Briton, a London morning daily. In 
1800 the then publisher of the Sum, an 
evening newspaper in London, ab 
sconded and William A. Scripps was 
put in his place. In 1820 William be- 
came publisher of the Literary Ga- 
zette (weekly), of London, adding 
thereto the kindred occupation of 
newsdealer, and these he continued 
nearly to the time of his death in 
1851. 

While publisher of the 7rue Briton, 
William married a 
dowerless girl. 
One of his children 
was James Mogg 
Scripps, the father 
of the present 
journalistic 
family. James fol- 
lowed the book- 
binder’s trade in 
London, married 
twice and hada 
family of six, with 
whom, after the 
death of his sec- 
ond wife, he emi- 
grated to the 
United States in 
+ 1844. He settled 
with his family in 
Rushville, I11., 
where he married 
again and became 
father of five more 
children. He died 
in 1873. 

The first mem- 
ber of the family of James Mogg 
Scripps to enter journalism was James 
E. Scripps, later the founder of the 
Detroit Avening News, the first suc- 
cessful high-class two-cent daily paper 
issued west of the Allegheny Mount- 
ains. James E. was born in london 
in 1835. James worked in his uncle’s 
tannery in Rushville, and in a brick- 
yard for two years, after which ke 
taught school a year. About the time 
he became 21 he went to Chicago ard 
for a year kept books, 

In Chicago resided his distinguished 
uncle, John Locke Scripps, who, to- 
gether with John W. Wheeler and one 
Stuart, had foundedthe 77iéune. John 


Locke Scripps was a warm friend 
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of Abraham Lincoln, and by his ap- 
pointment served subsequently as post- 
master of Chicago. He turned James’ 
attention to journalism, giving him a 
position on the Democratic Daily Press, 
of which he himself was then editor. 

In 1858 the Press was merged into 
the 7ribune. A yearlater the 77ibune 
assigned, and in the reorganization 
James E. was discharged. He almost 
immediately secured the position of 
financial and commercial editor of the 
Detroit Advertiser. In ’61 he was 
given a stock interest in the Advertiser 
and became its editor. Through his 
efforts the Advertiser obtained control 
of the Detroit 77risune, and merged 
the two papers into one, which retained 
the name of the 
Tribune. The 
new company 
prospered from the 
start, and for 
twelve years James 
E. Scripps was 
alternately editor 
and business man- 
ager. 

Mr. Scripps 
wanted the after- 
noon edition re- 
duced in size, sup- 
plied with better 
reading matter and 
made cheaper in 
price. His associ- 
ates steadfastly re- 
fused to permit the 
experiment, and he 
leftthe paper. His 
younger brother, 
William A., re- 
signed at the same 
time They soon 
after began to arrange for the issuance 
of a paper which should embody the 
new principle in a journalism. 


THE VENTURE LAUNCHED WITH THE 
FOUNDING OF THE DETROIT ‘* EVEN- 
ING NEWS.” 

The initial copy of the Detroit Zven- 
iny News appeared August 23, 1873. 
It began with a circulation of 10,000. 
It was a four-page, six-column sheet, 
the columns being two inches wide, a 
peculiar and distinctive form. The 
price was two cents. At this time the 
other daily papers of Detroit were 
selling at five cents. Its salutatory, 
signed by James E. Scripps, gave the 
outline of the new idea thus ; 

For the size of the city and the amount of 
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money that is expended upon the old dailies, 
their circulation is much too small. To the 
great we of the people of Detroit $12 a 
year is a burdensome tax, and compels thou- 
sands who otherwise would-be habitual readers 
to de —_ themselves of the luxury of a daily 
paper. I believe that the wide diffusion of 
wholesome literature is a public good, and 
that this might be very greatly promoted by 
placing the subscription price of the news- 
paper so low as to bring it within the means 
of every one. 

This same expensiveness compels pub- 
lishers to charge high rates for a vertising, 
while the advertiser, seeing no adequate 
return from the expenditure, soon begins to 
complain that it does not pay to advertise. 

The old papers are so large that the cost for 
white paper and for typesetting to fill them 
up impoverishes the fund that might other- 
wise be devoted to obtaining a more careful 
gleaning of news, choicer literary production 
and abler editorial reading. * 

In my opinion there should be papers in 

ich only suck 
things are published 
as are of interest to 
the great mass of 
readers. Such papers 
will be small, but 
readable. They will 
be useful to all classes 
who desire to keep up 
with the news of the 
day, yet have but a 
limited time to look 
over the papers. They 
will be within the 
reach of all, as their 
cost will be far below 
that of the journals 
of the old style. 

Popularity and use- 
fulness are our only 
aim ; the wants of the 
great public our only 
criterions in the 
choice of matter for 
our columns. 

A hundred times it 
has been asked what 
are to be the politics 
of the Evening News. 
Once for all, let it be 
understood that the 
paper is what its name 
imports, a plain and 
faithful picture of 
whafis going on in the great bl around 
us, and especially in our immediate vicinit 
Opinion, as well as fact, will be faithfully 
portrayed, and the re ader will at least hen 
the utmost light possible thrown on every 
subject and upon every side thereof. Con- 
clusions each can draw for himself. Nine- 
teenth-century Americans need not to have 
their opinions molded for them by the news- 
paper press. Give the public the facts and 
the arguments on both sides, if arguments 
there be, and they will quickly determine the 
right or wrong in each case. 


The circulation grew steadily. The 
Daily Union was consolidated with 
it. For afew months the Mews was 
run at a loss, but soon the daily bal- 
ance sheet began to show a profit quite 
frequentiy, and at the end of the first 
calendar year, December 31, 1874, 
showed a profit of $9,000. Its circula- 
tion continued to expand until it 
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reached 60,000, the present figure. 
Early in its life the Mews adopted the 
practice, then surprisingly new, of 
printing daily the true circulation 
figures and opening its press-room to 
the public. 

From the beginning the Lvening 
News was a Scripps family enterprise. 
Employed upon it, besides James E., 
were his sister, Ellen B., in the edito- 
rial department ; his two brothers, 
William A. and George H., in the 
business office, and his half-brother, 
Edward W., in the circulation depart- 
ment. Some of these also were repre- 
sented in the stock 
of the company by 
small amounts. 
James E. has held 
from the first the 
largely preponder- 
ating share of the 
stock, giving him 
absolute control. 

When the Vews 
was started Ed- 
ward W. Scripps 
was one of the cir- 
culation contract- 
ors. He worked 
up a valuable 
newspaper route, 
and hired a boy to 
deliver for him, 
and then worked 
up another route ; 
and so on until his 
routes brought 
him an income of 
$40 a week. Still 
having leisure, he 
became a member 
of the local staff of 
the News. He did 
his reportorial 
work and managed 
his routes simul- 
taneously. Later he became legislative 
correspondent of the Mews at the State 
capital. In ’78 he accompanied his 
half-brother, George H., on a trip to 
Europe. On their return in the fall 
they found their places on the paper 
well filled. 

After consultation with James E., 
the Nestor of the family, George H. 
and Edward W. resolved to go t 
Cleveland, O., and to start a cheap 
evening newspaper, after the general 
model of the Vews. 

George H.’s substitute during his 
European vacation was John Scripps 
Sweeney, a second cousin to the 





James E. 


Scrippses. Finally it was decided that 
George should reassume the business 
managership of the News, and that 
Edward Scripps and John Sweeney 
should make the Cleveland venture. 


TAKING DEEPER ROOT, THE IDEA SENDS 
OFF RAMIFICATIONS TO CLEVELAND, 
ST. LOUIS AND BUFFALO. 

The Cleveland Press, a four-page, 
six-column afternoon daily, at one cent 
a copy, was started Nov. 2, 1878. From 
the beginning the undertaking was a 
success. Edward W. Scripps was the 
editor, John S. Sweeney the business 
manager and Will- 
iam Henry Little, 
who came from 
Detroit, was its 
city editor. 

Seeking. still 
more fields to con- 
quer, Ed Scripps 
and his half 
brother, George 
H., two years later 
went to St. Louis 
and started there 
the St. Louis 
Evening Chronicle, 
a two-cent, four- 
page, six-column 
afternoon daily. 
The first number 
appeared July 31, 
1550. 

It grew rapidly 
in popular appreci- 
ation and favor, its 
circulation in- 
creasing steadily, 
until it now ex- 
ceeds 100,000 
copies daily—the 
largest circulation 
west of the Miss- 
issippi River. The 
stockholders of the Chronicle at the 
beginning were James E., George H., 
William A., Ellen B., and Edward W. 
Scripps and Stanley Waterloo. George 
H. Scripps was its business manager. 
Edward W. was its editor, and Stan- 
ley Waterloo, a well-known St. Louis 
journalist, its city editor. Later Ed- 
ward W. secured by purchase a majority 
of the stock, which he still owns. 

When the St. Louis Chronicle Com- 
pany came to be formed, and it was 
found that the Scrippses and Stanley 
Waterloo held all the stock, three men 
were much disappointed. These were 
John S. Sweeney, of the Cleveland 
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Press ; Henry Little, its city editor, 
and Michael J. Dee, managing editor 
of the Detroit Vews. They thereupon 
in November, ’80, started the Buffalo 
Evening Telegraph, the stockholders of 
which were themselves and James E. 
Scripps. There was delay in getting 
a press and the Buffalo Evening News 
was started 10 days in advance of the 
Telegraph. In’82 the 7elegraph was 
sold to the rival newspaper. 





AND NEXT INTO THE FOLD COMES THE 
CINCINNATI *‘POST,"” ADOPTED IN ITS 
INFANCY—THE ‘‘ KENTUCKY POST”’ 
IS BORN. 

In the winter cf 
1880 two brothers 
named Wellman 
came from Canton, 
O., with $600 cash 
to Cincinnati, and 
on January 3, 
1881, issued the 
first number of 
The Penny Paper, 
as it was then 
styled. A very 
few weeks sufficed 
to exhaust the 
slender resources 
of the brothers, 
and James E. 
Scripps was with 
some difficulty per- 
suaded to put in 
$600, in return for 
which he was al- 
lowed to appoint 
the business man- 


ager. 

The Wellman 
brothers each re- 
ceived one-fifth of 
the stock, James 
E. Scripps two- 
fifths, and the 
business manager, for his $300, re- 
ceived the remaining one-fifth. James 
E. sent Charles A. Worthington, of 
Detroit, to be business manager of 
The Penny Paper. 

A year or two later Edward W. 
Scripps bought up the Wellman and 
Worthington stocks, and thus the 
practical ownership of the paper was 
transferred from James E. to Edward 
W. In August, 1882, James E. sent 
down to Cincinnati to assume charge 
of the advertising department of 7 %e 
Penny Paper Milton A. McRae, whose 
name thereafter was to be associated 
prominently with that of the Scrippses 
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in many newspaper enterprises. With- 
in eighteen months of his arrival he 
succeeded to the business managership 
of Zhe Penny Paper, which by that 
time had become 7he Penny Post. 

From the time the Scrippses took 
hold of Zhe Penny Paper it throve 
apace, and ere long began paying 
dividends, which never have suffered 
an interruption. The circulation, which 
was only a few thousand daily when 
the Scrippses bought the paper, has 
mounted upward, until now it is 125,- 
000 a day. 

The latest arrival in this family of 
Scripps journals is 
the Aentucky Post, 
which has its home 
in Covington, Ky., 
and which was be- 
gun May 1, 1891. 
For some months 
the Aentucky Post 
was owned and 
operated by the 
Cincinnati Post, 
but on Oct. 25, 
1892, the Scripps- 
McRae Publishing 
Company was in- 
corporated and or- 
ganized by E. W. 
Scripps, George 
H. Scripps, James 
E. Scripps and M. 
A. McRae. This 
company assumed 
the ownership. Its 
first editor was 
William P. Camp- 
bell, a bright 
young Xentucky 
journalist. Its 
business manager 
was A. L. Calvert, 
who had had two 
years’ careful busi- 
ness training under Mr. McRae in the 
advertising department of the Cincin- 
nati Post. The Aentucky Post was an 
immediate success, and its circulation 
at present exceeds 11,000 daily. 

Besides the members of the Scripps 
family of journals already named there 
are six other dailies widely scattered 
throughout the United States owned 
by relatives of the Scrippses and with 
more or less Scripps capital silently in- 
vested in some of them. They are 
the Indianapolis Su and the Balti- 
more World, owned by John SS, 
Sweeney ; the Chicago A/ai/ and the 
Grand Rapids Press, owned by George 
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G. Booth, son-in-law of James E. 
Scripps ; the San Diegan Su and the 
Los Angeles AXecord, owned by E. W. 
Scripps and Paul H. Blades, the 
husband of Mary Frances Bagby, who 
is a second cousin of the Scrippses. 


THE FIRST SCRIPPS LEAGUE—THE EX- 
IGENCIES THAT LED TO IsS FORMA- 
TION AND THE CIRCUMSTANCES 
THAT LED TO ITS DISCONTINUANCE, 
The Scripps family of journals, once 

begun, came very fast. The first was 

born, as we have seen, in November, 

’78; the second, eight months later ; 

the third, four 

months later still, 
and the fourth, not 
yet able to walk, 
was adopted only 
six months after 
that. They almost 
might as well have 
been quadruplets. 

Of course, the 

problem was how 

to nurse so many 
infants at once. 

There were not 

enough nurses to 

go round. In 
others words, there 
were not enough 
trained, tried and 
trusted editors and 
business managers 
to give one editor 
and manager to 
each paper. Out 
of this difficulty 
grew in the sum- 
mer of 1881 the 
first Scripps 

League. 

The Scripps 
League was an or- 
ganization for the 
joint editorial and 
business management of the Cleveland 
Press, the St. Louis Chronicle, the 
Buffalo 7elegraph, and the Cincinnati 
Penny Paper, afterward named the 
Post, by ‘“‘The Scripps Publishing 
Company,’’ organized June 6, 1881, 
under the laws of Michigan, with a 
capital stock of $100,000, of which 
$80,000 was issued. Its incorporators 
were the Scrippses and John +. 
Sweeney. 

John 5S. Sweeney was elected gen- 
eral manager or financial superinten- 
dent, while Edward W. Scripps was 
chosen editorial superintendent. Henry 
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Little acted as acting editorial superin- 
tendent during a visit of Edward W. 
Scripps to Europe that year. 

The central idea of the League was 
to strengthen the weaker papers 
through the stronger ones. A_ joint 
advertising bureau was established in 
New York and other co-operative 
features introduced. 

James E. Scripps was not the in- 
ventor of the League. He believed 
newspapers should be individual. With 
James E inimical on general princi- 
ples, and John Sweeney quick to re- 
sent adverse criticism of his firm and 
autocratic man- 
agement, the first 
Scripps League, 
although really 
successful during 
the two years of its 
continuance, had 
to succumb. 

The Scripps 
Publishing Com- 
pany remained as 
before, but with 
its ownership and 
control confined to 
the Cleveland 
Press. The pooled 
stock of the other 
papers was re- 
turned to its own- 
ers respectively. 
In the following 
year the Buffalo 
Telegraph was sold 
and Edward W. 
Scripps acquired a 
controlling inter- 
est in the St. Louis 
Chronicle and the 





Cincinnati Penny 

Paper. 

THE SECOND 
LEAGU: —HOW 


IT CAME ABOUT AND SOME OF THE 

NOTABLE THINGS IT ACHIEVED. 

The second Scripps League was 
formed early in ’87, as a result of the 
necessity for James E. to take a long 
trip in Europe for his health. He had 
a very high appreciation of the jour- 
nal#stic genius of his brother Edward, 
and was willing to make no other man 
his substitute in the management of the 
Detroit Mews during his absence. 

But Edward W. at that time was in 
the thick of the fight at Cincinnati 
and St. Louis and could not be spared. 
The difficulty was overcome by placing 
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Edward W. in supreme control of the 
four papers, namely, the Detroit Vews, 
the Cleveland /vess, the St. Louis 
Chronicle and the Cincinnati Pos¢, as 
both financial and editorial superin- 
tendent. 

All the general features of the pre- 
vious League were reproduced and 
others were added. A prominent new 
feature was the establishment in New 
York of a Scripps League Bureau for 
the collection and transmission of news 
by wire and mail and for the prepara- 
tion of literary features. This bureau 
in its news department was duplicated 
later at Chicago 
and at Washing- 
ton. 

The distinctive 
character of this 
second Scripps 
League was 
marked upon it by 
the great and 
costly expeditions 
which it sent forth 
on tours of in- 
vestigation and ex- 
ploration. A force 
of five reporters 
was sent through 
the Southern 
States to investi- 
gate and to report 
truthfully upon the 
election methods 
prevailing therein, 
with special refer- 
ence to the report- 
ed suppression of 
the negro vote. 
The work was 
done ably by Cor- 
respondents Will- 
iams, Shaw, Dun- 
bar, Hinman and 


whom had exciting 
adventures in the prosecution of their 
task. 

In the following spring the Scripps 
League sent E. H. Wells, a reporter 
on the Cincinnati Post, to Alaska to 
explore the Yukon from its source to 
its mouth. He successfully accom- 
plished his task and mapped a large 
region of unexplored territory. 

In the summer of 1889 the Univer- 
sal Exposition was held in Paris. At 
a meeting of the League, held early 
that year, G. G. Booth, of the Detroit 
News, suggested that the League send 
to Paris two or three representative 
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workingmen of the United States, to 
write up the exposition from a work- 
ingman’s standpoint. The proposal 
was adopted. In that shape it came 
officially to the notice of Edward W. 
Scripps. : 

He enlarged and improved this 
modest proposal into that journalistic 
achievement of 1889, which ranks in 
the history of American journalism 
with the .Stanley expedition of the 
New York Herald. ‘‘ The Scripps 
League American Workingmen’s Ex- 
pedition ’’ consisted of forty prominent 
representatives of as many trades, the 
trades organiza- 
tions themselves 
having been con- 
sulted in the 
choice. To these 
were added nine 
others, editors, 
correspondents, 
etc., making forty- 
nine in all. The 
expedition _ sailed 
from New York 
July 24, 1889. The 
company visited 
the leading manu- 
facturing cities of 
England, France, 
Belgium, Holland 
and Germany. 
The chief stay, of 
course, was made 
in Paris, at the Ex- 
position ; but not 
only there, but also 
at all the other 
places, the shops 
and the homes of 
the workingmen 
were visited 

The coming of 
the expedition to 
Europe and its 
passage from city 
to city and from factory to factory, 
made a great stir in all the prominent 
places visited. Distinguished hospi- 
tality was shown to the members every- 
where ; in fact, to a greater degree than 
was compatible with the serious pur- 
pose of the expedition, as planned by 
Mr. Scripps. The receptions tended 
to convert the trip more into a sight- 
seeing and pleasuring journey than was 
expected or desired. 

The expedition returned to New 
York Sept. 31, 1889, having been ab- 
sent a little over seven weeks. The 
entire expense of the trip was borne 
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by the Scripps League, the total outlay 
having been about $15,000. 

James E. Scripps soon thereafter re- 
turned from Europe and the dissolution 
of the League followed almost imme- 
diately. He found the revenues of all 
the papers largely increased ; but then 
the expenditures had increased in still 
larger proportions. Without waiting 
for the increased expenditures to bear 
their fruit, it was decided to set every- 
thing back to where it was before he 
went away. 

During this period, at the instiga- 
tion of Edward W. Scripps, but en- 
tirely by the energy and skill of Lemuel 
T. Atwood, at that 
time editor of the 
Post, a system of 
editorial statistics 
was invented and 
perfected and was 
introduced into the 
editorial offices of 
all the League pa- 
pers. This system 
of editorial statis- 
tics remains in 
force in the edito- 
rial offices of all the 
League newspa- 
pers except the 
Detroit Mews. 

The effect upon 
James E. Scripps 
of the second 
League and of the 
consequent contro- 
versies between 
him and his 
brother, was to 
confirm and settle 
him in an entire 
reprobation of the 





league system. L. 7 
AS NOW CONSTITUT+D — PR S:NT 
SCRIPPS-M’ RAE L} AGU ITS THEORY 


—ORGANIZATION—SCOPE AND MAN- 

AGI Mit NT. 

The present Scripps-McRae League 
was formed July 1, 1895, by Edward 
W. and George H. Scripps and Milton 
A. McRae, by pooling their stock in 
the Cleveland Press, the St. Louis 
Chronicle, the Cincinnati Pest and the 
Kentucky Post. The Messrs. Scripps 
own stock in all four papers and Mr. 
McRae owns stock in the St. Louis 
Chronicle, the Cincinnati est and the 
Kentucky Post. 

The officers of the Scripps-McRae 
League are: Edward W. Scripps, 
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president ; George H. Scripps, treas- 
urer, and M. A. McRae, secretary. 
Edward W. is also editorial superin- 
tendent and “M. A. McRae financial 
superintendent. In the absence of 
Edward W. Scripps, Lemuel T. At- 
wood acts as his agent in the editorial 
superintendency of the League and 
wields his authority. Mr. Atwood is 
the better qualified for this position by 
more than a year’s service as Mr. 
Scripps’ agent in the editorial manage- 
ment of the Cincinnati Post and of 
the St. Louis Chronicle. 

rhe new League intends to profit by 
the mistakes of its two predecessors, 
and, with the as 
sistance and co- 
operation of the 
reading public of 
the St. Lawrence, 
the Ohio and the 
Mississippi 
valleys, to demor- 
strate that useful- 
ness and oppor- 
tuneness which, as 
they have been led 
to believe, resides 
in the idea of 
league manage- 
ment of newspaper 
properties. 


THE CHIEF BUILD- 
ERS OF A GREAT 
AND EVER- 
GROWING SUC- 
CESS SOME- 
THING ABOUT 
THOSE WHO 
HAVE HELPED 
IN THIS VAST 
WORK. 

In the telling of 
the foregoing story 
there has been interwoven much of the 
career of James E. Scripps. It will 
suffice to tell, regarding him, a very 
few more facts. In 1862, at the age 
of 27, he married Harriet J. Messen- 
ger, whose parental home was in 
Southern Vermont. He has four 
children—three girls and one boy. 
The younger girl and only boy brighten 
the, home; the two oldest girls are 
married. Mr. Scripps has traveled 
widely on both continents. He was 
the chief founder of the Detroit Art 
Museum and has contributed freely 
both funds and woris of art. He 
takes sincere and artistic pleasure in 
the performance of his duties as one 
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of the park commissioners of Detroit. 

When James E. Scripps established 
the Detroit Mews his half-brother, 
Edward W., was scarcely more than a 
boy. How he worked up profitable 
routes on the Mews, subsequently en- 
tered the editorial department and 
gradually grew to be owner of much 
valuable newspaper property, has been 

id in the previous recountal. Ed- 

‘d W. Scripps, now at the age of 41, 
resides with his wife and family of 
several young children at Westchester, 
O., near Cincinnati, during each sum- 
mer, and tpon his ranch near San 
Diego, Cal., during each winter. 

Milton A. McRae was born in De- 
troit 37 years ago. He worked as a 
reporter on the Zvening Sun and in 
the advertising department of the De- 
troit News. In August, 1882, he was 
sent to Cincinnati to manage the ad- 
vertising of the then named Penny 
Paper. In a year or so he became 
business manager, and he retained that 
position up to the time of the forma- 
tion of the present League. In 1887 he 
became, general manager of the St. 
Louis Chronicle also. 

William A Scripps is §7 years of 
age. He has owned stock in several 
of the Scripps papers, and has served 
actively in the business offices of the 
Detroit Mews and of the St. Louis 
Chronicle, At present he is superin- 
tendent of his brother Edward’s large 
ranch in San Diego. 

There is not a paper of the Scripps 
family of journals in whose inner coun- 
cil of direction Ellen Browning Scripps 
has not sat. In the deliberations and 
conclusions of these bodies, hers has 
been a potent influence. She has 
never married, and so unselfishly has 
she invested her freedom from domes- 
tic cares and exactions, in the service 
of her brothers, and through them and 
their papers in the service of the pub- 
lic, that thus she has achieved a useful- 
ness equaled in degree and extent by 
few other women of our generation. 

George H. Scripps was aged 5 when 
the motherless family came from Lon- 
don. In 1862 he enlisted in the Twenty- 
seventh Michigan Infantry, being aged 
22, but in 18 months was honorably 
discharged on account of invalidism 
resulting from hardships. 

He returned to Rushville to the 
farm, and, in a measure, recovered 
his health. ‘len years later, when 
the Mews was started in Detroit, he 
invested his money in the paper and 


became its business manager. In 1878 
he helped establish the Cleveland 
Press and later the St. Louis Chron- 
icle. He now has offices in the homes 
of each of the papers of the Scripps- 
McRae League, of which he is treas- 
urer. 

A practical printer, a lawyer, a 
doctor, a politician, a county clerk, a 
superintendent of schools and a jour- 
nalist was William Henry Little be- 
fore he had arrived at the age of twen- 
ty-three. He joined the Detroit Vews 
staff in 1874. Subsequently, Little 
aided in establishing the Cleveland 
Press and later the Buffalo 7elegraph. 
Mr. Little is now assistant postmaster 
of St. Louis. 

Beginning as office boy at $6 a week, 
John Scripps Sweeney advanced stead- 
ily until he became business manager 
of the News. His part in the estab- 
lishment of the Cleveland Press was 
an important one. Mr. Sweeney is 
now the owner of the Indianapolis 
Sun and the Baltimore MW orld. 

Robert B. Ross was born in Edin- 
burgh, Scotland, came to this country 
at thirteen and learned typesetting in 
Toronto. In 1871 he wene io the De- 
troit 777dune and in 1873 he joined 
the Detroit News. Later he joined 
the staff of the Cleveland /’vess, and, 
after a short time, he went to Cincin- 
nati to assume editorial charge of the 
/ ost. At present Mr. Ross is a spe- 
cial writer for the Sunday edition of 
the Detroit 77z4une. 

Robert F. Paine was born and reared 
in Cleveland. He is the son of Judge 
Paine of that city. He began his 
journalistic career as a reporter. After 
the Cleveland Press was started he 
secured a position on its reportorial 
stafl_and worked his way up until] in 
1883 he became its editor, a position 
which he now holds. 

E. S. Wright is the managing editor 
of the Cleveland Press, being next in 
authority to Mr. Paine. He was born 
in Cleveland in 1862 and received his 
education in the public schools. Five 
years ago, after having worked on 
several papers in Ohio, he became a 
reporter on the Cleveland Press, and 
was advanced step by step until he 
reached his present position. 

Frederick W. Kellogg is in charge 
of the advertising department of the 
Cleveland Press. He started his news- 
paper career as a carrier of the Press in 
1878. In 1887 he went to Detroit to 
look after the advertising of the De- 
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troit Mews. In 1894 he returned to 
Cleveland and has had charge of the 
advertising department ever since. 

Business manager E. W. Osborn, of 
the Cleveland Press, has held that posi- 
tion for eight years. He is also of 
Cleveland birth. In 1887 he joined 
the /’ress as business manager and has 
filled that position capably ever since 

In 1883 John H_ Ridenour, a hus- 
tling young reporter on the 7st, was 
made its managing editor. He held 
that position until 1888, when he went 
to New York, and a short time after 
he purchased the Flushing (L_ I.) 
Journal, of which he is editor now. 
Mr. Ridenour was born in Urbana, O., 
and is a practical printer. 

Lemuel T. Atwood is 43 and was 
born at Abington, Mass. He studied 
law and graduated in 1876 from the 
Law College of Ann Arbor, Mich. In 
1882 he located in Newport, Ky., and 
became a correspondent for the Penny 
Paper. Later he joined the reportorial 
staff and gradually forged upward 
until he attained the position he now 
holds. “ur. Atwood lives in Cincin- 
nati, but st nds much of his time at 
St. Louis sud Cleveland. 

In September, 1888 George G. 
Booth became business manager of the 
Detroit Mews. Later he was given 
the general management of both the 
News and the 77ridune. In July, 
1892, Mr. Booth purchased the Grand 
Rapids (Mich.) Morning /’ress and 
Evening Leader and consolidated the 
papers under the name of the Evening 
Press. The Chicago Mail was also 
purchased by Mr. Booth, June 25, 
1895. 

Michael J. Dee was born in County 
Tipperary, Ireland, on Christmas 
morning, 1844. When he was two 
years old the family came to Detroit. 
His first employment was as a com- 
positor. Mr. Dee, soon after the 
starting of the Mews, entered its serv- 
ice in the editorial department, He 
served as a reporter, city editor, edi- 
torial writer, managing editor and then 
again and finally as editorial writer. 
He largely molded the policy and 
methods of the Mews and is recognized 
as the most famous editorial writer in 
Michigan. 

Patrick C. Baker went to the tripod 
from the case. He learned to “stick 
type’’ in Flint, Mich. In 1881 he 
became foreman of the Mews compos- 
ing room. Some bright work as a 
writer which Mr. Baker did for the 
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News while foremen led, seven years 
ago, to his transfer from the compos- 
ing room to the editorial room and to 
his employment at once as managing 
editor of the Mews, a position which 
he still holds. 

When James E. Scripps started the 
News his advertising contractor was 
W. H. Brearley, one of the most suc- 
cessful advertising men Detroit 
knew. Mr. Brearley remained advé 
tising manager of the Mews for four- 
teen years till 1887, when he left the 
News to start the Detroit Avening 
Journal, Of this latter paper he was 
general manager till 1892, when he 
removed to New York City, where he 
now is editor and publisher of the 
Spiritof’76. The American Newspa- 
per Publishers’ Association was Mr. 
Brearley’s greatest work. 

General Morton L. Hawkins was 
born in Cincinnati in 1843. His news- 
paper career began on the Cincinnati 
Star, He served as city editor of the 
Star and the /nguirer and as editor of 
the TZelgram. He was appointed 
Police Commissioner and later was 
Adjutant General of Ohio under Gov- 
ernor James E. Campbell, * :signing 
the latter position in 1890 t~ become 
editor of the St. Louis Chronicle, hold- 
ing that position until the early part 
of 1594. 

Editor Charles F. Mosher, of the 
Cincinnati /’ost, was born twenty-eight 
years ago in Page County, Ia. In 1890 
he was given a position as reporter on 
the Cincinnati /’est. Soon after he 
became its city editor and then man- 
aging editor under Mr. Atwood. When 
the latter was advanced Mr. Mosher 
followed, stepping into the office he 
now occupies. 

George A. Gohen, managing editor 
of the /’os/, was born and brought up 
in Cincinnati. His first reportorial 
work began on the /’os¢ ten years ago. 
He left the paper for awhile, but re- 
turned four years ago and was advanced 
gradually to his present position, hav- 
ing filled in succession the positions of 
telegraph editor, sporting editor and 
city editor. Mr. Gohen is 28 years 
old. 

Asgjstant Business Manager Chas. J. 
Stein, of the Cincinnati /st, is 31 
years old. He was born and reared in 
Cincinnati. In 1884 he entered the 
business office of the Cincinnati /’ost 
as advertising clerk and collector. He 


eve 


became superintendent of circulation 
I, 1886, which position he held 


Jan 
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until Jan. 1, ’94, when he was promoted 
to his present office. 

W. P. Campbell now occupies the 
position of assistant managing editor 
of the St. Louis Chronicle. He was 
born in Maysville, Ky., in 1869. His 
first work for the Scripps papers was 
as Kentucky legislative correspondent 
for the Cincinnati /’os¢ and he was the 
first editor of the Kentucky Post; aft- 
erward became managing editor of the 
Cincinnati Post. 

E. H. Wells, editor of the Kentucky 
Post, isa native of Toledo, Ohio. Mr. 
Wells has published several papers of 
his own. He became well known 
through his expeditions to Alaska, Cea- 
tral America and elsewhere in the in- 
terest of the Scripps papers. In Jan- 
uary, 1894, he succeeded Mr. Campbell. 

George A. Shives is editor of the 
St. Louis Chronicle. He was born in 
Wooster, Ohio, in 1864, and completed 
a college course at the University of 
Wooster in 1887. He started in jour- 
nalism during his college course as 
Wooster correspondent of Cincinnati, 
Pittsburg and Cleveland dailies. He 
was called to Cincinnati by the /’os¢ 
in July, 1887, and advanced until he 
became its managing editor, succeed- 
ing L. T. Atwood. This position he 
held until the fall of 1893, at which 
time he was transferred to St. Louis 
as managing editor of the Chronicée, 
succeeding General Hawkins as editor- 
in-chief the following January. 

Business Manager Herbert M. 
Young, of the St. Louis Chronick, is 
thirty, and was born in Keokuk, Ia. 
His career on the St. Louis Chronicle 
dates back to 1883, when he became 
manager of the newsboys’ department. 
From there he was transferred to the 
advertising department. After a short 
time he was transferred to the mailing 
department. In May of 1889 he was 
promoted to the position of business 
manager. 

A. L. Calvert is, and has been from 
its beginning, business manager of the 
Kentucky /ost. Yn Covington Mr. 
Calvert is on his native heath. He 
was born in 1867, and has lived there 
ever since. He was two years on the 
advertising staff of the Cincinnati 
Post. 

W. A. Carpenter is managing editor 
of the St. Louis Chronicle. He be- 
came a newspaper publisher at sixteen 
at North Cohocton, N. Y. (his birth- 
— thirty-eight years ago). He has 

eld responsible editorial positions in 
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Buffalo, Port Huron, Mich., St. Louis 
and New York City. He has held 
nearly every editorial position on the 
St. Louis Chronicle up to the present 
one. 
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AN APT SIMILE, 


The chances are that a one-time advertise- 
ment, or a very small advertisement, will not 
pay. It is only continuous, persistent effort, 
an effort that is strong enough to make an 
impression, that will be found adequately 
profitable. 

Once in a while a one-time advertisement 
on a special occasion will bring good results, 
bet not one time in a hundred, unless the ad- 
vertiser has been fairly well advertised in the 
community before. 

If the pier of a bridge is to be built in the 
middle of a river, the builders commence by 
sinking stones for a foundation. If they 
posh ped the first stone and quit because they 
could not see it, the pier would never be built. 

If they dropped a dozen stones, one on top 
of the other, and quit before the pile was bi 
enough to stick out of the water, they would 
lose their time and the stones. 

But if they go on, put in a good solid foun- 
dation and build up from that, they will in 
time raise a pier that will te strong and per- 
manent, and that will hold up a useful and 
necessary bridge. 

It is just so with advertising. The first 
ads you drop in only serve as a foundation— 
they do not serve as anything if you do not 
drop in enough of them—but if you keep on 
piling one on top of the other, in the end you 
will have a pier which will sustain the bridge 
of business all the rest of your life. 

The water of competition will waste away 
some of the stones and they will have to be 
replaced, but once the pier is built, the re- 
pairs will not be very expensive.—Avening 
Report, Lebanon, Pa. 

oes 
TACT. 

This is something that every merchant 
should possess. A knowledge of people, a 
Seontiedien of how to handle people and how 
to cater to all their little peculiarities, is 
necessary in business. Sugar catches more 
flies than vinegar. This is rather a homely 
saying, but it is true not only in fly catching, 
but in trade catching. Merchants of pleasant 
disposition who use diplomacy and those who 
ca be agreeable to their customers are much 
more successful than those of an overbearing 
nature who try to command attention. In 
pew J — instance you will find it is the 
merchant who has the most tact that wins the 
most trade; not only tact in his personal busi- 
ness relations with his customers, but tact in 
his advertisements, tact in the way he handles 
his employees. 

Personality is very often swallowed up in 
the larger stores, as far as the customer is 
concerned. But that idea shows itself still 
more strongly in the way the business of the 
house is carried on, and the way the business 
is conducted is largel the result of the man- 
ner in which the caglepene are treated. The 
proprietor who has tact enough to know how 
to procure the best service from his employ- 
ees is the one who is going to get the most 
money from the pockets of the public. Try to 
win the confidence of every one with whom 
you are surreunded. You will find that this 
is not ey ! the most pleasant way of doing 
business, but is more likely to be profitable. 
—Dry Goods Chronicle. 
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Printers’ Ink will take the starch out of 
any business that lags or drags.—Fames R. 
Long. 

Ir is better to do a little advertising well | 
than to do a great amount of it poorly. | 
—Re sults. 

Tue advertisements in a newspaper are 
more full of knowledge in respect to what 
is going on in a State or community than 
the editorial columns are.—Henry Ward | 
Beecher. 

Goop advertising creates a demand for new 
things. It widens the market for old ones. 
It induces consumers to go down into their 
pockets, and start cash in circulation. The 
vital point is to have the advertising good.— 


B. M. Moses. 





Displayed Advertisements 





50 cents a line; $10 a page; 25 per cent 
extra for specified position—if granted. 
Must be handed in one week in advance 





WISCONSIN: ACRICULTURIST, 

RACINE, WI8, | 

THE WA VE, San Francisco, Cal . ” the 

leading Pacific Coast so- | 

ciety, lite rary and —. weekly. E. +3 TZ, | 
186-187 World Bldg ew weekly 

York, N Y.. sole agent. 13, 000 guaranteed 

Embossin 


EVERY PRINTER (aie 


nary PRINTING PRESS. Send for 
Specimens. Sanders Engraving Co., 8t. Louis, Mo. 
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Ripans T 
mail if the 


Under date of October 4, 
1893, Mr. W. B. Inglee, 
manager of the Whitehall, 
N. Y., Chronicle, says: ‘I 
know of a case where the 
Ripans Tabules have ‘ done 
wonders.’ Actually saved a 
man’s life. Given up by all 
the doctors. Told to get 
Had the worst 
Couldn't 


retain any food on his 


ready to die. 
form of dy spe psia. 
stomach. Wasted away to 

nothing but skin and bones.”’ 


abules are sold by druggists, or by 
price (50 cents a box) is sent to 


he Ripans Chemical Company, No. 10 Spruce 


St., 


New York. Sample vial, 10 cents. 
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... dhe 
Jackson ctien. 
Patriot. 

=> 


Morning Patriot. 
Established 1870, 
Evening Patriot. 
Established 1884. 


Twice-a-Week Patriot. 
Established 1844. 


Leaders in Their Field. 


For any information as to advertising, 
ress, 

H. D. La Coste, 

38 Park Row, 

New York. 


Circulation, 3,022. 


Circulation 2,200, 


Circulation, 3,000. 


gery, 
@: 


New England 
..Magazine.. 


| Devoted to the interests 
| of New England People, 
consequently read in all 
parts of the United States. 


WARREN F. KELLOGG, 


PUBLISHER, BOSTON. 





FRANK E. MORRISON, Special Agt., 


Temple Court, N.Y. Boyce Bidg, Chicago. 
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The Clouds 
Drop Fatness 


The 

Dull 
Times 
Are Over. 


The 
National Tribune 
Pays. 


That is why the best advertisers have 
used it for years. 


Over 100,000 every issue. 


No live business man will fail to adver- 
tise this fall. 


Address THE NATIONAL TRIBUNE, 
Washington, D. C. 
Or BYRON ANDREWS, 
Manager Branch Office, 
World Bidg., New York City. 


FUSE Tee eee 





JOHNSTON’S TALK. 


7 O some advertisers it seems 

» | strange that they should pay 

b | me to put their advertise- 

q ment in type and furnish an 

| electro when the papers which get the 

»| order will do it for nothing. 

4 But this is one instance where pay- 

P ing for something you can get done for 
nothing does prove profitable. 

4 The bees a. that I put in 

> type will stand out over the heads of 

bothers in any company. ; 

4 I know just enough more about the 

P printing business than the other fellow 

p| does to make it to your advantage to 

p| come to me, 

P| No matter who writes your adver- 

>| tisements, booklets or circulars, it will 

4 pay you to have me do the printing. 

p| What do you think of the typeset- 

4 ting in the ads in PRINTERS’ INK ? 

p| Compare them with your own in the 

4 local paper. Write to me about it. 

p| Address WM. JOHNSTON, Manager 

>| Printers’ Ink Press, 10 Spruce street, 

2 New York, 
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maneee"S It is Impossible 
a mn npn Te 
10 Times Wheeltng 


The advertiser who will 
use but one evening f aper in (W. Va. 


Kansas City will, nine times _N 


out of ten, act wisely in select- 
ing THE WORLD. Repre- 
Rates very cheap as compared 
| with the service you receive and 


Guarantees 


of business are its heammel ad- 

vertisers. No other paper in 
A larger total circulation in 
above territory than any other 


Kansas City carries as many 
columns of daily advertising. 
No other paper rivals in fetch- 
IF 
paper. 














ing results. That’s why peo- 
ple say that 

YOU PUT IT IN THE 
WORLD IT WINS. 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 
502 yong of ( ommerce. 
y YORK OFF 
3 12, 18. 14 Tribune Building. 
I —EEE 
i A. Frank Richardson, Special Rep. 
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Rates or any other information cheerfully 


ke furnished by 
THE WORLD, C. E. ELLIS, Special Representative, 
. V. ASH BAUGH, Manager. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. nn 517 and 618 Temple Court, 
TUL La New York City. 
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..Lhe State... 


Richmond, 
Va. 





Is the Representative Evening Newspaper of... 


VIRGINIA, 
WEST VIRGINIA, 
SOUTH ano 

fee NORTH CAROLINA. 





oe 


The leading advertisers of the United States patronize 
Tue Stare. It is recognized everywhere as a valuable 
medium. Information as té‘ates of 


H. D. La Coste, Special 
38 Park Row, Newspaper 
New York. Representative. 
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Not Often, but— 


The great Texas State Fair, at Dallas, 
Texas, opens October 19th and continues 
fifteen days. An attendance of between two 
and three hundred thousand is certain. 

It is not often that Texas Farm and 
Ranch gets out Special editions, but then— 


When it does, it excels 


‘The issue of October roth will contain 
thirty-six pages, with original articles by 
the best writers, handsomely illustrated in 
colored covers, beautifully designed and 
elegantly printed. 

50,000 copies will he printed—the extra 
15,000 for free distribution from Texas Farm 
and Ranch building on the Fair Grounds. 
Advertising rates will not be increased for 
this splendid issue, and if you fail to use it, 
you will miss a great opportunity of putting 
your business prominently before the best 
reading and buying citizens of this section. 

Copy must be in hand not later than 
October rath. 


Address, 
Texas Farm and Ranch, 


DALLAS, TEXAS. 
J. C. Bush, Manager New York Office, 


47 Times Building. New York City. 





Many advertisers are at this 
time compiling the lists of 
papers they will use in 1896. 

Has your paper been brought 
to their attention in a 
manner that will insure 
consideration of its merits? 

You should advertise in 
PRINTERS’ INK. 

PRINTERS’ INK can bring 
your announcement quick- 
ly to the notice of every 
advertiser and secure con- 
sideration. 

An advertisement inserted 
now will catch the adver- 
tiser’s eye at the right 
time without intruding. 


Write us. Appress, 
Printers’ Ink, 10 Spruce St., New York. 


Doubt 

There 

Can 
Be 

| No 
Doubt 

About 


The 
Peterson 
Magazine 


It 
Pays 
Advertisers 


Penfield Pub. Co. 
109-111 Fifth Ave., 
New York. 





FRANK E. MORRISON, 
Special Agent, 

goo Temple Court, 
New York, 
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; The.... tu The Official Census gives this as the 
Membership of the.... 


4 Southern | Protestant Episcopal Church in America. 


nl r The flower of this army of Church 
people will meet in Triennial Conven- 


q Farmer, i tion at Minneapolis during the three 





y weeks beginning October 2, 1895. 
tu 71 Bishops 
u Athens, Ga. 208 Clergymen 
[ 208 Laymen 
t The authorized representatives of the 


@ The leading agricultural publi pa hurch,and its highest judicial waste will 


» cation, and having the largest cir- onsider grave questions of Church pol- 
: ; . iC ity. The interest of the Church will be 
Uculation of any paper of its class { centered to an unusual degree upon Min- 


yin the South. i, ag during those three weeks. 








The ‘Church Standard 
Of October 5, 12, 19, 26, and November 2, 
will contain full and accurate reports of 

Ot. aiaitiies 4 ite thie! the proceedings of the Convention. Past 

NO advertiser, who omits this experience tells us these numbers will 


It thoroughly covers the country Q 
south of the Ohio River, and is u 
read by the best people in th at j 


VeeZe2 


great territory. 


qj paper in placing his business, can have avery wide circulation—of more 
> - : than usual value to advertisers, as they 

; hope to reach the people. Adver- will be preserved and frequently referred 

> fet itn Gate low Litto to during the next three years. 

Utising rates very low. 4.duress Shrewd advertisers who wish to reach 
7) so large a number of Church people at 
uy THE SOUTHERN FARMER, ; our regular rate should write us at once. 

a ATHENS, GA. a THE CHURCH STANDARD CO., 
= ——— arorarararaarac | 112. 12th Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








| You Have Noticed.. 


what our clients have to say 
respecting 


HARRISBURG ~~ 
| <~ TELEGRAM. 


Are you content? If not will publish 
more testimonials or prove by letter to 
your ENTIRE SATISFACTION, the 
relative value of our advertising col- 
umns. For further infermation write 


c. E. ELLIS, 


Manager Eastern Office, 


517-518 Temple Court, New York. 
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Try Illinois. 


The C. N. U. Stanparp List of 103 papers in 
Illincis practically covers one of the best advertising districts 
of the United States. 


STANDARD NEWSPAPER, UNION, 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
103 Papers in Illinois. 
Guaranteed Circulation of 100,000 Copies Every Week. 





















































Pop. Name Name When, Pop. Name Name When 
ot of of Estab-| of of of Estab- 
Town, Town, Paper. lish’d.| Town. Town. Paper. lish’d, 
1,574 Abingdon . Argus 1882 | 1,869 Mason City . Independent 1869 
2,330 Aledo, C. mocrat 1880, 979 McHenry. -Plaindeaier 1875 
2,560 » .Argus 1880 | 4,285 Mendota. .. Bulletin 1862 
2,322 Adage 1871 | 1,999 Milford Herald 1876 
1,595 e 189) 3,393 Minonk --News 1878 
4,532 1866 | 1,545 Momenc .-Press 1887 
1,888 Bethany. 1858 2.977 Mt. Carroll, ey D'ly Democ rat 1893, 
20,484 Bloomington,  Wi<ven Lancet 1886 | 2,00 Mound City, C Hi...Republican 1593 
2,21 Blue Island......... .Standard 1876 | 3,880 omen Aen tly C.H..D’ y Indep. 1891 
er Ne 187 2,145 Onarga.. ..\ ae and Review — 1810 
2,58 Buda............ Plain Dealer 1887 | 1,080 Oquaw ka, C.H. ..Democrat 1889 
Mt ME nncsccnsas. cecces Enquirer 1882 | 1,951 Oregon, C. siete .... Reporter 1551 
1,426 Cambridge, c. H. .Chronicle SY DS arr Times 1878 
3,599 Carbondale......... “Republican 189) | 3,559 Paxton, C. H.. Register 1875 
x60 pergentereri set<eacionmn News 1893) 1,196 Pecatonica... ews 1872 
1,654 Carthage, C.H...... ... Gazette 1865 | 6,537 as .. Tribune 1887 
pee e S. ae Journal 1868 | 5,883 1860 
822 aes New Era = 1886 1887 
5,40 Charlestou, °6. es Herald 1875 P ns 1872 
2,232 Chebanse................- Herald = 1863 | Pontiac, C.H. -Leader 1883 
Chie 9 Netinmenereed Conservator 1878;| 4,491 Princeton, C. H. -.».News 1881 
2,50 Colchester.........Independent 1873 | Princeton, C. H.... -Tribune 187% 
17,768 Danville, C. H 1890 | 12,000 Pullman....... ........ Jovrnal 1590 
2,140 Delavan.. oneal 1868 | 33,313 Quincy, C.H ..... Sunday Optic 1885 
3,876 Dundee. . -Ha 1890 | uincy, C.H. aw eview 1872 
2,174 Dwight......... d 1866 | 2,391 ne 1890 
2,451 Elmwood Gaze 1874 ] ul 1873 
Elmwood 1874 | 2,990 Sobiaves. Cc. Argu 1562 
1,058 Earlville........ s nLeuder 1880 | 13,684 Rock Island, z . H..R’k Islande . 1854 
1,367 garmner SEO <n ccesesossegeds Sun 1893 | 23.584 Rockford, C. H..Pe -ople’s Jour, 1594 
1,891 Forrest........ --Rambler 1883| 3.445 Savanna................ Journal 1885 
2.217 Sates i endidenanemeuiel Herald 1875 | 1,849 Saybrook.......... Independent 1875 
6,593 Galena, C. H....News Democrat 1892 | 5,419 Shelbyville, C.H...Daily Union 1887 
15,264 Galesburg, Cc. H..Watch Tower 1891 Shelbyville, C. H..W’kly Union 1863 
RSs sa cenecwy oscsenstdee News 1878 | 1,770 Sheldon............. y+. Journal 1880 
GOED GeROSGO.... .......-ccccccced ews 1874| 1,352 Stockton . Herald 1888 
2,997 City...Daily pee nt 189%) | 14,629 Streator... ‘Sunday Siftings 1892 
SP evovessees Eaterprise 1883 Streator... Tribune 1889 
2,051 AIIM et = Star 1863 | 3,840 Sullivan.C.H.............. News 1884 
f -  RpER Press 1887 | 4.088 Taylorville, C. H......Democrat 1868 
3,510 Te Becee -Denv — 1849 | 2,51 Toulon, C. H... .. Sentinel 1879 
dedescee Pr 1891 | 2,781 Turner......... .Democrat 1888 
1,669 Homer................ linteegetee 1877 | 3,201 Tuscola, i Elivcteonecacedl Review 1875 
3,719 ..Daily Chronicle if -» 4 SSeieReRRERES Reporter 1879 
setecectges Chronicle 1872 | 1,368 Walnué... Ee 1892 
5,998 Kewanee...... .... Independent 157)! 1,587 Warren.......... Sentinel 1857 
2.677 aeitenees Republican 1856 | 1,181 Warrensbareh . nterprise 1890 
1,865 . uill SE SD ME iccctacenass evstoce *jlot 1889 
2,389 1866 | 2,958 Washington. Pees 1876 
3,246 1875 | 1,898 Wenona... . ... Index 1865 
a0 1892 1,116 Wyoming -Post-Herald 1872 
2.084 1871 





These papers have a LARGE CIRCULATION, a good reputa- 
tion and are nearly all OLD-ESTABLISHED and INFLUENTIAL. 

They reach 500,000 readers every week, at a cost of only 
50 cents per agate line. (No extras). 

Orders received direct, or through any reliable agency. 


CHICAGO NEWSPAPER UNION, 
93 S. Jefferson St., Chicago, III. 10 Spruce St., New York. 
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; DEPARTMENT OF CRITICISM. 


By Charles Austin ‘Bates. 


Advertisers everywhere are invited to send matter for criticism ; to propound problems 
and to offer ————— for the betterment of this department. Anything pertaining to 
De ¢ 


sriticised freely, frankly and fairly. Send your newspaper ads, circulars, 


booklets, novelties, catalogs. Tell me your advertising troubles—perhaps I can lighten them. 


; advertising wil 





ADVERTISING IN GENERAL. 

In looking through the pages of 
PRINTERS’ INK I am struck forcibly 
with the fact that no one advertiser in 
ten is using his space to the best ad- 
vantage. What a lot of nerve it does 
take to say that to men who are in the 
advertising business, and who derive 
their incomes from it! Nevertheless, 
I think it is true. 

In the October 2d issue I find that 
same draggled Omaha See making 
its same old mark. I find the state- 
ment made that it thoroughly covers its 
field. And this statement is followed 
up by some other inaccuracies, with 
which Mr. Richardson certainly can- 
not expect to convince the advertisers 
with whom he has been so eminently 
successful. The ad says, ‘‘Not a 
farmhouse or a hamlet in the great 
State of Nebraska in which the weekly 
is not read.”’ 

I haven't looked up the figures, but 
I should think I was safe in saying 
that there were more than 35,000 farm- 
houses in Nebraska. That is the total 
circulation of the Weekly Bee. 

I really believe the ad would make 
a better impression if it didn’t contain 
anything but the name of the paper, 
its ‘‘ known circulation,’’ and the name 
and addresses of its able representa- 
“ve, 

On the page opposite is one of the 
best ads that I have ever seen for a 
newspaper. It is that of the Washing- 
ton Sar, and I reproduce it on next 
column. 

The only possible criticism is that 
it doesn’t tell in so many figures the 
actual circulation of the Star. The ad 
tells just what an advertiser in Wash- 
ington would like to know. It tells 
just how much of its territory it covers, 
and how much it will cost to cover it. 
It tells, in plain language, the stand- 
ing of the Séar’s circulation, as com- 
pared with that of the other Washing- 
ton papers. It makes a proposition 
that will surely appeal to any man who 
thinks of advertising in Washington. 





It is right straight tothe point. There 
are no generalities in it at all. If the 
paper ‘‘ goes into 82'4 per cent of all 
the occupied houses,’’ it ought to be 
a pretty good paper for advertisers to 
get into. It makes a tangible state- 
ment, and tells the advertiser exactly 
what he is getting and where he is get- 
ting it. To be sure, the Bee ad does 
the same thing, but it tries to spread a 
circulation of 35,000 for the weekly all 
over Nebraska, Iowa, Kansas, Mis- 
souri and the Dakotas. Now, the 
chances are that that circulation is 
pretty thick in Nebraska, and mighty 











‘ 
More Cireulation 
And Less Than Half 
Their Rate. } 





THE STAR 


ompletcly tt 


























thin in the other States; and its claim 
would be stronger if it confined it to 
the State of Nebraska. 

I have been talking about the Bee 
ad, simply because it happens to be 
opposite to that of the Sar. Pretty 
much the same criticism could be made 
of a number of other ads. 

On another page Mr. Ellis adver- 
tises the St. Paul Géode. It is a nice, 
cleay looking ad, is well written, and 
reads smoothly ; but it doesn't really 
tell anything that an advertiser wants 
to know about the paper. 

On another page Mr. Ellis talks 
about the Vickery & Hill list in a way 
that carries conviction 

On the page following, the Chicago 
Dispatch uses $100 worth of space ap- 
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parently for the sake of making a very 
amusing pun. It makes a statement 
that every general advertiser and news- 
paper man in the country must know 
is inaccurate. It is open to question 
that the Chicago Dispatch is read by 
the most people in the territory it 
covers. This territory is presumably 
the same as that reached by the other 
Chicago newspapers; and the news- 
paper directories do not give the Dis- 
patch the largest circulation in Chicago. 
It is possible for it to be the best pay- 
ing medium, without having the largest 
circulation, and if this statement were 
made, nobody could prove that it 
wasn’t true. But, to say—in effect, 
at least—that it is read by more people 
than any other paper published in 
Chicago is a mistake. 

There’s a good point in Mr. 
Beckwith’s ad of the Denver Repud- 
lican on page 58. The character of a 
newspaper is certainly interesting to 
prospective advertisers ; but why leave 
out a statement of the circulation ? 
That is about the first thing a general 
advertiser wants to know. 

On page 40 is an advertisement of 
the Dayton 7Zimes-News. It is a 
plain, dignified statement that tells 
about everything an advertiser would 
want to know, except the rate. [| 
don’t see why rates should not be pub- 
lished, if a paper really has any real 
rates. They don’t do it, for some 
reason or other—even the papers that 
everybody knows have a fixed and in- 
flexible rate do not put i: out in cold 


type. ; : 

The Sunday School Times is remark- 
able for the plainness of its ads, and 
yet it doesn’t give the actual figures of 
its rates. 

The ad of the Pittsburg 7imes, 
page 8, has a lot of superfluous infor- 
mation. If a paper really has 60,000 
circulation, advertisers are willing to 
take it for granted that they have a 
press capacity great enough to produce 
this circulation, They don’t care 
whether it is printed on Hoe presses or 
Scott presses. I don’t suppose it 
would make very much difference to 
the advertiser, or to the value o! the 
advertisement, if the paper were 

rinted on flat bed presses, just so 
ong as they printed 60,000 papers, 
and got them out in time, 

On the opposite page is an ad from 
the Kansas City Star, that comes 

retty near covering the whole ground. 
he only addition I would suggest 
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would be a small rate card. Then the 
story would be complete. 

The point of all this talk is that 
newspaper publishers and advertising 
men generally are supposed to know 
the value of advertising. From their 
standpoint, all advertising space is 
valuable, and should have careful and 
constant attention. If a man’s ads do 
not pay, they tell him that the space is 
worth all that he pays for it, but that 
he didn’t handle it in the right way, 
and didn’t put the right things into it. 
They tell him that he ought to consider 
his advertising first and foremost ; that 
he ought to be careful about what he 
puts into the space, and give time and 
thought and study to it. All this is 
undoubtedly, emphatically, positively 
true ; but example is a much stronger 
argument than precept. 

I hope that the papers, and their 
representatives, to whom I have called 
particular attention, will take my talk 
in the spirit in which it is meant. I 
know from a wonderfully profitable 
experience that the pages of PRINTERS’ 
INK are worth more than they cost. I 
know that the right sort of advertising 
published in them will bring results. 
I know that any acceptable proposition 
made in the pages of PRINT. Rs’ 
INK will find ready and large accept- 
ance. The first dollar I ever paid for 
space in PRINTERS’ INK brought me 
five dollars in return. The returns 
since then have been very much greater 
in proportion. I believe that news- 
paper space can be advertised in 
PRINTERS’ INK so that returns will be 
direct and profitable. I believe that 
there is very little of the space used by 
newspapers in PRINTERS’ INK that is 
directly profitable. This is not the 
fault of the space, but simply and 
solely the fault of the matter that is 
put into it. This is true, not because 
the men who use the space have not 
the ability or the knowledge necessary 
to write such matter, but because they 
are busy with other things. | know, 
for instance, that Mr. Beckwith made 
an effort some time ago to get rid of 
the details of writing his own adver- 
tisements. He believed that he was 
not getting the right sort of matter into 
the ads, and his other important duties 
made it impossible for him personally 
to attend to it. I have no doubt that 
other special agents and publishers as 
well are situated in just the same way. 
I would suggest that these gentlemen 
investigate the efficiency of the twelve 
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or thirteen advertisement writers who 
are represented every week under the 
classification of ‘‘ Advertisement Con- 
structors.” Surely among the lot 
there are some who can write the right 
sort of ads for PRinrers’ INK pages. 
And I believe that any of them 
taken at random—would write better 
ads than the majority of those which 
appear in PRINTERS’ INK. There are 
so many of these writers, and cheir 
prices vary so much, that publishers 
ought to be able to get just what they 
want at just the price they would like 
to pay. 
*_* 


RETAIL ADVERTISING 


I was talking to the manager of a 
London advertising agency this last 
summer, and expressed surprise that 
the dry goods stores there did not ad 
vertise in the daily papers—or, at least, 
that they did not advertise in any de- 
gree as we 2dvertise here. He told 
me that women wouldn’t go ater bar- 
gains there—that they wouldn't go out 
of their way to save money—and that 
distances were great and trade more or 
less localized. 

I made the assertion—and I still be- 
lieve it true—that a bright advertiser 
could take hold of the advertising of 
any big man over there—applying 
modified American methods—and get 
returns very much the same as we get 
them here. 

New York advertisers used to say 
that the Wanamaker style was all right 
for Philadelphia, but that it wouldn't 
be any use at all in New York, because 
people wouldn’t read them—wouldn’t 
pay any attention to them—and, if 
they did read them, they weren’t very 
much good, anyway. 

The change in the advertising meth- 
ods of Hilton, Hughes & Co. have 
exploded this hide-bound idea. There 
is no advertising in New York which 
is paying so well as the advertising of 
Hilton, Hughes & Co. And I believe 
that the same sort of advertising would 
draw crowds in London, just as surely 
as it draws them in New York, or 
Philadelphia, or Brownville, or any 
place else. There isn’t a woman in 
any civilized country on the globe that 
doesn’t hanker after a bargain. There 
isn’t a woman that doesn’t want to 
know store news. 

I see in an article published in the 
National Advertiser the statement made 
that ‘‘ English ladies very rarely read 


the newspapers.’’ Now, perhaps one 
of the principal reasons is that they 
don t contain, the very news that they 
value most, the news of the stores. 
The woman's world of interest is her 
home. She is the manager of that de- 
partment of the firm to which she be- 
longs. She is just as much interested 
in the quotations from day to day as 
is the stockbroker and the grain dealer 
in the quotation of the things he is 
interested in. She is just as much in- 
terested in making a success of her end 
of the partnership as her husband is in 
making a success of hisend. She has 
a more or less certain amount of money 
to do certain things with. She wants 
to make that money go as far as _pos- 
sible. She wants to keep up with the 
ideas and information in house furnish- 
ings, in catering, in clothing, in decor- 
ations, art, jewelry, music—everything 
unde: the shining sun that touches on 
human needs. 

I want to say to you that store news 
is the most intensely, vitally interest- 
ing news that can be put into a daily 
newspaper ; that is the first stuff that 
a woman goes fer when she opens a 
newspaper ; that it gets readers for a 
paper, and that it is more valuable 
than any other news that is printed. 
All this, provided it is news. It must 
be real news—fresh every day, and 
served with just as much shrewdness 
as the editor of a paper displays in his 
daily news columns. 

In the same National Advertiser 
article the statement is made that when 
a bargain is advertised by circulars, 
the London women crowd around the 
store in such great numbers that the 
doors have to be closed and only a 
certain number of people let into the 
store at once. The storekeepers and 
policemen think that this is necessary 
to prevent a crush—to prevent acci- 
dents, and avoida panic. With a quick- 
ly responsive community, such as this 
fact gives evidence of, it is just as sure 
as anything on this earth can be that 
newspaper advertising would bring 
phenomenal results. Some day some 
of our English friends will try this 
method in a vigorous, rational way, and 
then“the advertisers, and the news- 
papers of London and England gener- 
ally, will wake up. 

Let us get over the idea that people 
in one community are so very much 
different from people in another com- 
munity. The people in New York, 
and London, and Philadelphia, and 
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Toronto, and New Orleans, and San 
Francisco and Honolulu are all pretty 
much alike. There are slight differ- 
ences of condition, but in the main 
the ideas and incentives that appeal to 
the people of one town or city will 
appeal to the people of every other 
town or city. 

* % 

x 

Mr. Joseph Jacobs, of Atlanta, Ga., 
sends me a copy of Zhe Western 
Druggist, containing an address de- 
livered by Mr. Jacobs before the Amer- 
ican Pharmaceutital Association, at 
their last convention in Denver. The 
title of the address is, ‘‘ The Prac- 
tical Side of Training in Our Colleges 
of Pharmacy.’’ In it Mr. Jacobs 
says enough to keep any druggist 
thinking for six months. The article 
is full of good, practical suggestions, 
and gves far toward telling how to 
make a drug store pay. He tells the 
colleges of pharmacy how to produce 
clerks that will be really valuable to 
their employers—how to produce men 
who will be able to run profitable 
stores. Among his other remarks are 
the following : 

The clerk who is able to manage the adver- 
tising department of a store will certainly re- 
ceive a larger salary than one who is unable 
to do this, and it would be an easy matter in 
the large cities where colleges are situated to 
have one or more special lectures during the 
session from such advertising experts as 
Bates, Fowler, Powers, or one of a dozen 
others who are known over all the country as 
expert writers of advertisements. In such 
lectures not only the method of writing ad- 
vertisements could be entered into, but also 
that important little matter of proofreading 
could be taught. 

The idea may be a good one, but I 
believe that it would be even better to 
suggest that each college subscribe for 
as many copies of PRINTERS’ INK as 
there are students. That would be a 
simple way to solve the problem. 
Lectures on advertising might be a 
very good thing, but two or three 
during the year certainly wouldn’t 
amount to very much, and they would 
cost more than the subscription to 
PRINTERS’ INK. 

* 
Gipson Crry, IIL, June 25, 1895. 
Mr. Charles Austin Bates, New York: 

Dear Sir—I send you inclosed some sam- 
ples of ads of my own composition for criti- 
cism in your department in Printers’ Ink, if 
you care to notice them. am foreman on 

paper in which they were printed, and 
have been oving = Pp ~ for this firm for 
over two ow I have to keep it up 
or they will drop their advertising with us. 
They never pretend to write an ai for them- 
selves, and they say to us: “If you can’t 
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change our ad every week, you can drop it.” 
The ads are very hapetelier gotten up, not 
being written at all, but set up from the case 
at the last moment before going = — 
Yours seapectiolly, C. E. 

The advertisements sent are uel 
very creditable. They would be bet- 
ter if they were shorter. This is not 
because they are necessarily too long, 
but because they seem to be written 
against space, the idea being to use 
enough words to fill the space, instead 
of merely using enough words to give 
the necessary ideas. The ads are very 
good, however—exceptionally good. 
They occupy ten inches, double col- 
umn, and are set in great primer, old 
style, with plenty of space between 
the lines. There is an attractive little 
illustration in the upper right-hand 
corner of each one, and the name of 
the advertiser is iu the form of a very 
legible autograph. The three ads I 
reproduce will probably be useful to 
somebody else. 


YOUR CLOTHES 
can’t fit too well 


—can’t look too nice ; but they can cost too much, 
and their selection and purchase can take too 
a h of your time. It is to save you delay and 
e that we have our Clothing in all the 
clues to suit all the shapes and conditions of men, 
and it is to save you money we have the 
price down to the lowest cash basis. As to the fit 
and appearance, unless you are exceptional! 
odd-shaped, we can dress you so that your friends 
won't know you from a tailor-made man. Well- 
made clothes, too— wae 3 firmly sewed, 
nicely fined, buttons on to sta: Read y- made 
Clothing is ‘immeasurably yb. it used to 
. Now is the time for bamieer ( ae and 
we would like to see yo Remember littie 
time, little money, entire satisfaction. 


IT HURTS 
feelings as well wareur 


‘our 
feet to get a pairof deat , badly made S 
it also hurts the business of the man who sold 
your trade is concerned 
‘our confidence in shoe 








them to ys ~as far as 
ands it’s liable to hurt 
y; eet. it need not. We've been 


siting fe a good while, and we rarely fail to 

ur customers. This is proven by the fact 

| — 4, keep selling to the same people over and 

, and of course a person wouldn’t come 

sed with 

his former purchase. We sell all manner of foot- 

for Men, Women and C m, and our cus- 

they ar swith the ‘quality and seyle ot the goods is. 

ey are and ie OF 
Your trade will help us to still further 
our reputation. 


” you might go to a tailor if you can’t 
fitted in read Lemig 7 "made rlothen, but it will be ex = 
sive Ps you, it will take a mg ned 1 of time, 

uu can’t more than F ph the most. 
Nowh here’ 's what we'll do you: we ae take your 
measure, let you make your se from a big- 
ger line of sam 5” than a ca tailor ever 
carried, and wi vn $F clothes made by a 
migh we know in 
We will save you oy A. in the peso . we will get 
the clothes h: in a very short , and we will 
fit. If the clothes don’t fit, you 


ing Se Suits made lt ad for 
oe» rs from $3.50 
ve the cloth in whale le pieces for you to 
sete ——, We take more orders than all the 
others payee. prices 
and wee ng the business. aan 
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READY-MADE ADS. 


{I do not write these read ie ads. They are 
taken wherever they are found. and credit is 
iven to the author when he is known. Contri- 
utions of bright ads are solicited. The name 
and address of the writer will be printed, if he 
wishes it to be. C. A. B.} 


| 
For a Jewelry Store—By H. B. Howland). 


BEAUTY IN SCARF PINS, 


As in every other article of jewelry, de- 
pends upon having the supervision of artists 
in the manufacture. No matter what beauti- 
ful or precious materials one may use, if the 
artistic taste is lacking, there will be no 
beauty in the result. 

We have always borne this fact in mind, 
and the result is that the artistic element en- 
ters into even our most inexpensive pieces of 
jewelry and silverware. 


For a Harness Store—(By Wm. Cronin). 


IN 
THE 
HARNESS! 


A common phrase, but when your horse is 
in one of our harnesses he has the best that 
years of successful harness-making experi- 
ence can give him. Our prices are very low, 
too. Try us and see. 


J Gray). 


F or Gent's Furnishings—(By Vb Ww 


Elasticity Adds 
To The Strength 


of a pair of 
Gent’s Suspenders. A pair lacking this 
quality, no mattar how strong in other re- 
spects, will, when you assume any other than 
an upright position, tear the buttons out of 
your garments, as well as pieces of cloth, and 
ultimately the Suspenders themselves will 
break. You'll find elasticity a feature in 
every pair of Suspenders quoted below :— 


A Suggestion From Herbert Kaufman, 
Baltimore, ud. 
WHEN THIS SHIRT FROM THE FAC- 
TORY CAME, AT FIRST, WE 
MARKED IT SO, 


79c. 
BUT AS WE’RE RATHER 
FOR ROOM, FOR“ THIS” 


MUST GO, 
49c. 
For a Book-Store—(By Eyrich & Co.) 


IT’S WRONG TO SAY 
“] 


know what to read " when you can find so 
many good books on our shelves, some of 
which you may not have read. If you do| 
not know what you want, we may be able to 
suggest something. The line of novels we 
have cut from 25c. to roc. each are nearly all 
ood books. You need not hesitate now to 
_ one of the roc. Magazines — there's 
nothing in this broad land that gives so much 
for so little, the best writers of the day con- 
tributing to them, 


PUSHED 
IT NOW 





don’t | 
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For Gloves. 


80c. FOR A $1.25 GLOVE! 


beautiful quality—excellent finish—4 large 
pearl button¢—in Tans, Black, White and 
Mode. 


$1.09 FOR A $1.75 GLOVE! 


extra fine quality—self and white stitching— 
new spring shades—all sizes. 


For Clothing. 


BOIL DOWN 


all the boys’ clothing “* ads’’ in to-day’s pa 
to the prime facts—and the enormpus 
varieties (?) that are told of will dwindle 
away to lonely counters and single piles. 

We don’t need to magnify a stock that is 
known to be three times the largest. 

We don’t need to magnify the qualities 
here. Simply emphasize ‘em. 
| Don’t take any notice of price quotations 
| without considering quality. No house on 
earth can sell cheaper than we do — and give 
| you the satisfaction that you expect—and 
| are ¢ entitled to. 


am Dry Goods—( By Jas. McMahon), 


WHITE GOODS. 


White dress fabrics, having won the favor 
of dressy ones, were never so much sought 
after; they are popular and desirable, their 
airy folds of whiteness impart to gowns a 
degree of simple girlishness most becoming 
and bewitching. Our assortments are com- 
plete. 

1 case of CHECKED NAINSOOK, 

a 9c, quality, now only ... . 6 Lle4e. 
For Rea ly-Made C othing—( By 
WwW. J. Gray). 


The Fashions 
Are Observed 


by the manufact- 
urers of Ready-Made Clothing nowadays, 
so that the wearer of such garments can be 
as stylishly-dressed as a tale being fitted 
out in a suit of Made-to-Order clothes—at 
less expense too. Examine the undernoted 
list of descriptions and prices :— 


For Machine Oil. 


“OIL HER UP.” 


It’s the commonest sort of a phrase with 
| the engineer to say, * oil her up. 
| She’ must be “ oiled up”’ to run right- 
| to run smoothly—evenly—rightly. 
| So we say oil up the sewing machine, oi] up 
the lawn mower, the bicycle, the baby car- 
| riage, the wheelbarrow, anything and every- 
thing that’s susc eptible to oil. 

Onl it up. 

All oil isn’t oil in the right sense. Oil of 
tar and oil of cinnamon are poor substitates 
for machine oil. 
| We've got 

MACHINE OIL, 

And it comes in regular oil cans. 

The-press-the-bottom-kind. 

The cost is nothing. If there’s any cost to 
| it it’s the trouble of ordering—that’s all. 

An oil can full of oil for 

12 CENTS. 
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--.- WE ARE GLAD TO SEE... 


Advertisers Realize 


what a good thing they've got in 


the advertising columns of....... 


re St. Paul Globe 


We are making a lot of estimates 
for our most intelligent acvertisers, 
who have proved for themselves 
that the “ GLoBE” 


IS INDISPENSABLE 


if they desire to cover the widest 
field in the Northwest for the least 
money. 


.. ARE YOU WITH US... 


9006 OOCee-- 


Cc. E. ELLIS, Manager Eastern Office, 
517-518 Temple Court, 
New York. 
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The daily circulation of any 
newspaper published in or for 
fifty miles around Atlanta, and 
the amount will not equal the 
daily issue of. ... 


the ATLANTA 
JOURNAL 


Every paper printed has its pur- 
chaser. You buy publicity when 
you advertise in... . 


THE JOURNAL. 


HOKE SMITH, President. 


F. H. RICHARDSON, Eopitor. 
H. H. CABANISS, Business Manacer. 


4 e*_3 » ) 
Ss. C. BECKWITH, 


Sole Agent Foreigm Advertising. 
The Rookery, CHICAGO. Tribune Building, NEW YORK. 
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Robert W. Cox, Washington, D. C 
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1,054 


.. Columns Gain.. 
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During the year ending 
April 1, 1895.... 


The Mail 
and FX PreSS 


NEW YORK 


Gained in 
Advertising 


1,054 COLUMNS 


RATE CARDS ON 
APPLICATION... 
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Quick Are given ‘to all adver- 


tisers who use the adver- 


Returns tising columns 


Se | ee o06~ OF esas 


THE Which shine over all who 
a 


take advantage of a good 


DETROIT thing when they see it. 
Best and cheapest sensa- 
tional weeklies in Michi- 


S| INS gan and surrounding 
LT 


States. 





Are Synonymous 


BOS 


Guaranteed Circulation, 


120,000. 


BOS 


Cc. E. ELLIS, Special Representative, 


517 and 518 Temple Court, 





New York City. ————__ 
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Engineer 


keeps his eye always on the track ahead. If he 
tried to be conductor, baggage man and all, there 
would soon be a smash. Other departments of 
your business demand your attention. Better let 
some one else handle the advertising throttl— 


preferably 
LORD & THOMAS, 
Newspaper and 
Magazine Advertising, 


45-49 Randolph Street, 
CHICAGO. 
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THREE GREAT CHARACTERISTICS: 


ENTERPRISING, 
PATRIOTIC, 
RELIABLE. 


> = 
Baltimore American 


Baltimore, Maryland. 


Unsurpassed as an Advertising Medium, and amoug 
one of the oldest Papers in America, 


being founded in 1773. 


It possesses the cardinal features that make it profit. 
able to advertisers, honesty, purity of tone, circulation, 
and the confidence of its readers; these are the char- 
acteristics that give a newspaper that quality that 
shrewd advertisers seek. ‘“‘*THE AMERICAN” is 
such a paper. Its circulation is good and increasing 
rapidly, and advertisers will find it a paying medium. 


” 





Sunday, = 100,000 


Gireulation : Daily,- = = 40,000 


Twice-a-week,= 45,000 
—— 
A. FRANK RICHARDSON, 


Tribune Building, Chamber of C ce, 
New York. Chicago. 


D. P. BEVANS, Eastern Manager, 165 World Bidg., New York. 
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Advertising 


as the Indian tried feathers. 
He took one feather, laid 
it on the board and slept on 
it all night. In the morn- 
ing he remarked: ‘‘ White 
man say feathers heap soft; 


white man d—— fool.” 


You may start in a small way (most of the large adver- 
tisers have), but by keeping persistently before the public 
you cannot fail of success. Never were the farmers so 
progressive and well-to-do as now, and an article of merit 
advertised in the 


Farm and Fireside 


is sure to find plenty of customers among the immense 
number of people who read its columns regularly. 


Guaranteed Circulation 310,000 Gopies Each Issue. 


New York Farm and Pireside, = - - 30,000 


Eastern Edition Farm and Fireside, - - = 125,000 
(Does not include New York.) 


IMlinois Farm and Fireside, - - > - 30,000 
Western Edition Farm and Firesid = 125,000 
(Does not include 1 Tilinois.) — —— 

Total, - - 310,000 


MAST, CROWELL & KIRKPATRICK, Publishers, 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO. 
New YORK OFFice, 108 Times BUILDING, N. Y. 
JOSEPH W. KENNEDY, Manacer. 
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The subscription price of 
PRINTERS’ INK is now $2.00 


a year. 


After January 1, 1896, the 
subscription price of PRINT-= 
ERS’ INK will be $5.00 a year. 


Subscribers may now pay 
for PRINTERS’ INK at $2.00 a 
year for as many years as they 
choose to cash up in advance. 


For $10.00 any one may 
buy a paid-up subscription for 
PRINTERS’ INK from now to 
the end of the century, Jan- 
uary I, 1901. . 
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INCREASE OF THE CAPITAL STOCK 


OF THE 


Ripans Chemical Company. 


STATEMENT OF THE DIRECTORS. 


In the year 1891 the undersigned became interested in the manufacture and sale of a 
proprietary medicine, having acquired a formula said to be in more universal use by prac- 
ticing physicians than any other. Physicians had already given countenance to the new 
method of reducing drugs to powders and compressing them into tablets; but no widely 
advertised proprietary medicine was at that time prepared in accordance with the modern 
method. To familiarize seventy million people with the name of a new proprietary article 
necessitated a considerable outlay. To tell the story once on a postal card, addressed to 
each individual, would require seven hundred thousand dollars for merely the purchase of 
the cards. Although the article itself was not new, it was necessary to have a new name 
for it. The new name must be protected by trade-mark or patent, or others would dupli- 
cate the goods and take advantage of the demand created. It was found that the initial 
letters of the ingredients used in compounding the compressed triturates formed a word 
sufficiently distinctive for trade-mark purposes. The constituents or component parts 
were rhubarb, ipecac, peppermint, aloes, nux vomica and soda. From the first letters of 
these words the trade-marked name was therefore composed. It is R-I-P-A-N-S. For 
the further purpose of perfecting an arbitrary title, a substitute was sought for the word 
TABLET, commonly used to describe similarly compounded medicines, and it was ascer- 
tained by experiment that although no such word as ‘“‘ Tabule’’ existed, yet whenever the 
question was asked of any person, ‘‘ What is a *tabule’?” the answer would always be 
prompt: ‘‘ Why, it must be a tablet.” The new proprietary article was therefore named 
RIPANS TABULES and protected by letters patent. 

The modern way of introducing a new proprietary article to public notice is by advertis- 
ing it in the newspapers. It is an expensive process, when large communities are to be 
dealt with, and time is a requisite element aswell as money. If the article has merit, peo- 
ple who are induced to make trial of it obtain satisfactory results. These are reported to 


friends, and in this way the demand increases, spreading slowly at first, in the case of 
standard articles, but in a progressive ratio as time goes on, provided the article is all 
right and the methods of keeping it before the public, judicious and sustained. This par- 
ticular article is going through the experiences that have been common with all others. 
The first year’s sales were small, but increased from month to month. The second year’s 
sales were something more than double those of the first year. The third year’s sales were 
more than three times those for the second year, and nearly seven times greater than the 
first. At the end of July, 1895, the sales for the preceding twelve months were found to 
have been more than four times those made in the corresponding period next preceding. 
The sales for July, 1895, were more than nine times greater than for July, 1894. The aver- 
age monthly sale for the twelve months between August 1, 1894, and August 1, 1895, 
nearly equaled the total sale for the entire twelve months of 1892. ‘There would appear 
to be reason for believing that four times the sale for 1894 will be a moderate estimate for 
the sale in 1895. If this, at the end of the year, should be found to be the case, as the 
sales for the first half of the year already passed may be said to indicate, then the sales for 
1896 are moderately certain to pay a profit over all expenses, including advertising, and in 
1897 should produce handsome dividends for the stockholders. Only the same rate of in- 
crease already reported will be needed to produce this result. 

The Ripans Chemical Company was incorporated under the laws of the State of New 
York on the oth day of May, 1892. Its capital of $100,000 was all paid in, in cash. The 
method adopted for the introduction of the goods was to take the whole of the United 
States and Canada as the field, and attempt the cultivation of it all. The sale is every- 
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where. Texas sales are better than those in Maine; the new State of Washington takes 
more than Georgia; New York is the largest buyer, but in proportion to population the 
goods sell better in St. Lovis than in beostien 3 ; better in San Francisco than in Philadel- 
hia; better in Denver than in Buffalo ; but they have some saleat every important point. 
t has been shown that seven hundred thousand dollars would not suffice to send a mere 
postal card to every inhabitant of the United States. Even such a method of informing 
the people could not produce satisfactory results until the goods should be so distributed 
that they may be obtained at every drug store, wholesale and retail, throughout the land. 
News r advertising is the modern way of telling to the people the merits of whatever is 
icnoniie 4 to be sold, and for thirty years the principal officers of this corporation have been 
intimately conversant with the methods of those who have been successful through the 
using of advertisements. 

These goods—the R-I-P-A-N-S Tabules—have been advertised already to a total gross 
amount, including contracts now running, of $477,798.36, and the advertising bills for the 
first two years and a half have been receipted in full. The only present indebtedness of the 
Company is for some portion of the advertising already performed on orders issued during 
the last half of the year 1894, and a considerable proportion of other advertising al 
since the beginning of 1895. The character of the goods is found to be all that was ex- 
pected or claimed for them. They are for men anc women, old and young, are used 
spring, summer, fall and winter; are equally in demand in warm and cold climates. They 
do not spoil, sour, ferment, freeze or lk. The method of preparation and packing is 
found to please the public taste and insure safety of transportation and preservation of 
qualities for an indefinite period. They are light and easily and cheaply transported by 
mail to greatest distances. The goods are of a class that lead to constant renewals of the 
demand, inasmuch as they meet frequently recurring needs of old and young at every sea- 
son and in all climates. 

In cases of illness or indisposition, whatever line of treatment is adopted, physicians de- 
clare that the condition of the digestive organs has an important bearing, and, as a conse- 
quence, in general practice, the ingredients of these Tabules are moderately certain to be 
prescribed in nearly every case, either alone or in connection with other remedies. What 
medical men think of the R-I- P-A-N-S Tabules is shown by the opinions of more than 
four hundred physicians in Boston who were applied to after being furnished with samples. 
Extracts from these opinions have been published and may be seen on application. hat 
consumers think of their good qualities is indicated by the frequent or continuous use by 
those who have learned their merits by actual test. A pamphlet containing numerous testi- 
monials from persons who have been benefited by their use may be had on application 
The goods are right; the method of putting them up is right. The field is almost limitless, 
and the plans for covering and cultivating it are sufficiently broad. Standard articles of 
this kind are not widely successful until after the lapse of a considerable period of time. 
This is requisite for allowing their good qualities to become known through the commenda- 
tions of those who are first to become acquainted with them. When once thoroughly estab- 
lished, the demand continues and often increases for a whole generation or more, after any 
effort to extend the sale has wholly ceased. 

Many a resident of New York has had personal knowledge of men who have lived in ease 
and luxury and died leaving a princely inheritance, the result of a moderate investment in 
a successful proprietary article, to the management of which no hour of time had ever been 
given. The trade in every such article is a monopoly. The goods wherever sold, must all 
come from one point, the owner of the trade-mark, and the price is not subject to fluctua- 
tions, but is uniform in times of inflation or depression. 


At the last annual meeting of the Ripans Chemical Company—nine hundred and fifteen 
out of the total of one thousand shares being represented—it was unanimously voted to in- 
crease the capital stock to two hundred thousand dollars, for the purpose of providing ad- 
ditional facilities for the judicious extension of the business. 

Subscriptions for the new stock will be received at par—one hundred dollars a share. 
More than one-half of the new stock was subscribed for by the stockholders present at the 
meeting, and the Treasurer was authorized to receive subscriptions until the unsubscribed 
stock shall be taken up. A check for 20 per cent of the amount of a subscription must ac- 
company the application on or before November rst, 1895, and the remaining proportions 
will be payable as follows: 

20 per cent on January rst, 1896. 
20 per cent on April rst, 1896. 
20 per cent on July rst, 1896. 
20 per cent on October rst, 1896. 

Subscribers to the new stock of this company will come in on the ground floor; paying 
no premium for what has been done, no high price for the trade-mark and formula ; they 
will obtain certificates for their subscriptions, identical with those held by the original 
stockholders, and at the same price, and every cent of the new capital will be devoted to 
extending and perfecting the business. 

Oscar G. Mosgs, } 
President. 
“Geo. P. Rowe 1, 
Cuas. N. Kent, Directors. 
Secretary. 
RowEL, 
. M. R. Wuire, 


Correspondence, inquiries or subscriptions may be oddvessed to either of the above at 
10 Spruce Street. 


New York, August 1, 1895. 
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Corn is K ing. | 


395 Million Bushels for 1895 
‘ IN KANSAS... 

} That 

| Means 
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This is the estimated crop for 


1895. It means millions of dol- 


lars to the farmers and people 


generally. 





This money will go into all 
channels of business and will be a 


rich harvest for the advertiser. 
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.. The. 


Wichita Eagle 
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THE ROOKERY, CHICAGO. TRIBUNE BUILDING, N.Y. 
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Purses 5 a mms 
; is not only the heat DAILY paper 
» 
] and a ; in Kansas, but it is the only pa- 
Rich 2 per, both Daily and Weekly, pub- 
a 3 lished in the Great Corn Belt. 
) 
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by everybody: 


Manager The Philadelphia JItem—On 
September 17th I placed a TWO-LINE 
‘‘AD” in your paper, in the ‘‘ LOST AND 
FOUND,”’ seeking to recover a gold chain. 
IN LESS THAN TWO (2) HOURS from 
the time THE ITEM appeared on the 
street, THE CHAIN WAS RETURNED 

to me. 
I heartily recommend THE ITEM to 
advertisers. IT GOES EVERYWHERE 
AND IS READ BY EVERYBODY. 

You have my best wishes for long con- 
tinued success. 
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In Less than Two Hours c 
The Advertiser Got Results from by 
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Put in a Two-Line Ad.... } 

Seeking to Recover a Gold Chain , ; 

RESULTS are what an advertiser wants, 
and he obtains results QUICKLY AND ( 
EMPHATICALLY when he advertises in { 
THE PHILADELPHIA ITEM. Here f 
is another illustration of the widespread cir- f 

} culation, the result obtained showing that if 

] THE ITEM goes everywhere and is read 

{ 
{ 
{ 
{ 
{ 
{ 
{ 


A. SPILLMAN, 
} 416 Marshall St., Philadelphia. 


@-e-3 


Ss. C. BECKWITH, 
SOLE AGENT FOREIGN ADVERTISING, 


The Rookery, Chicago. 





Tribune Building, New York. 
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Is surprised at the display 
and the proportions of our 


New Office 


POSTAL TELEGRAPH BUILDING, 


Main Floor, 


253 Broadway, New York. 
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We’ve Woke Them 


WHERE? 


eautiful, 
looming, 
rooklyn.. 


AND THE ADVERTISING ON THE 


Breok! yn Elevated 





SHOWS IT! 


t’s publicity. 

t’s genuine display. 
t’s up to date. 

t’s the kind that pays. 


JUST LOOK AT IT, 
or call in our office, 


POSTAL TELEGRAPH BUILDING, 


and see samples. ~ 


CARLETON &. KISSAM, 


253 Broadway, New York. 
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The M odern 
Searchlight 


Used by the successful and Up-to-Date 
Merchan 


..IS NEWSPAPER 
ADVERTISING... 



















THE CLEVELAND Press ®s. the Advertiser's Searchlight 
throws its rays into the homes of over 7Q,QOO0 families 


every day, and searches out the 


customers from every quarter of | 
Cleveland and Northern Ohio. 
For rates, sample copies, etc., write 





E. T. PERRY, Manager, 
General Advertising Dept., 


53 Tribune Bidg., 66 Hartford Bidg., 
NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 











